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In this little book arc brought together a selection of 
articles on the different aspects of the problems of Labour 
published in the JANATA, the weekly organ of the 
Socialist Party. The articles are not merely strung together 
but woven into a common fabric that illustrates effectively 
the manifold patterns of Labour’s hopes, fears, dreams 
and endeavours in the fateful times we are living in. 

These articles, written by persons with expert 
knowledge and intimate experience of the subject matter, 
light up the Problems of Labour as few other books have 
done. No serious student of the Working Class Movement 
m our country can afford to miss this publication. 
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CHAPTER 1 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 

The fundamental rights of the working class Indian 
are sought to be preserved in the Draft Constitution in 
Articles . 31 5 32 and 33 (in the Directive Principles of 
State policy). The articles state:— 

(31) The State shall, in particular, direct its policy 
towards securing, 

1. That the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequate means of live¬ 
lihood; 

11. That the ownership and control of the mate¬ 
rial resources of the community are so dis¬ 
tributed as best to subserve the common 
good; 

III. That the operation of the economic system 
docs not result in the concentration of wealth 
and means of production to the common 
detriment; 

IV. That there is equal pay for equal work for 

both men and women; 

V. That the strength and health of workers, men 
and women and the tender age of children 
are not abused and that citizens are not forced 
by economic necessity to enter avocations 
unsuited to their age or strength; 

VI. That childhood and youth are protected 
against exploitation and against moral and 
material abandonment. 

(32) The State shall within the limits of its eco¬ 
nomic capacity and development, make effective provision 
for securing the right to work, to education and to pubUc 
assistance in case of unemployment, old age, sickness, dis¬ 
ablement, and other cases of undeserved want. 
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(33) The State shall make provision for securing 
just and humane conditions of work and for mat;ernity 
relief. 

These “principles’' are certainly high sounding. But 
in societies like ours where the economic hiatus between 
the working class and the exploiting is so wide will direc¬ 
tive principles be enough ? The only specific provision 
of fundamental law that attempts to maintain the rights 
of workers is the one that guarantees to them the right 
to form “unions and associations". The Socialist Party’s 
draft constitution discussing this provision and the fun¬ 
damental rights carried in the “Directive Principles” 
states: — 

“The right of association, which is proposed to 
be guaranteed to all citizens, will surely entitle work¬ 
ers to form unions of their own for protection and 
promotion of their economic interests and general 
welfare. This perhaps led the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly not to make any particular provision with regard 
to the formatfon of trade unions. But a more ampli¬ 
fied guarantee in regard to trade unions is needed, 
specially because peasants and workers, who consti¬ 
tute the bulk of the Indian society, cannot protect 
their economic interests except through unions and 
because employers all over the world have tried to 
deprive, through various indirect ways, workers of 
the benefits of the right of association. The deve¬ 
lopment of their organisational capacity will promote 
the growth of democratic life in the country and 
de^rve encouragement. 

“The constitution must, therefore, definitely lay 
down as a separate proposition: 

“To ensure protection against economic exploit¬ 
ation and the development of organisational initiative 
amongst them, peasants and workers arc guaranteed 
the right to unite into public organisations, trade 
unions, Kisan Sabhas, co-operative societies as well 
as social, cultural and technical associations. 
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“The State shall encourage them in their orga¬ 
nisational activities. All agreements between em¬ 
ployers and employees which attempt to limit this 
freedom of association or seek to hinder its exercise 
shall be illegal.” 

I.L.O.’s View 

Mention of Trade Unions or detailed description of 
the individual and collective rights of workers arc not im¬ 
proper to basic law in constitutions. Even such a con¬ 
servative body as the I.L.O. supports elaboration of con¬ 
stitutional provisions with a view to secure rights for 
workers thus: — 

“Democratically controlled trade unions have an 
essential part to play in achieving these objectives. 
The right to organise democratically without inter¬ 
ference by employers and to bargain collectively 
through representatives of his own choosing are es¬ 
sentials without which, in an industrialised society, 
the worker is at an impossible disadvantage and the 
orderly development of satisfactory industrial rela¬ 
tions unattainable. In large-scale industry wages 
and other conditions of w^ork are normally governed 
by either collective agreement or some form of State 
regulation, and the method of collective agreement 
permits of greater flexibility, readier adaptation to 
changing needs and more industrial self-government 
than that of legislative regulation. Basic standards, 
the essential character of which is that they are de¬ 
signed to be universal and permanent, are rarely 
adequately established by collective agreements; such 
agreements must therefore be regarded as supplement¬ 
ary to and not as a substitute for basic labour legis¬ 
lation, but subject to this limitation they constitute 
one of the main instruments for implementing in the 
relations between employer and employed the object¬ 
ives set forth above. Increasingly in modern times 
the trade unions, and the corresponding organisa- 
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tions of employers, have been called upon, to dis¬ 
charge, in addition to their primary functions, wider 
responsibilities—to advise in the preparation of social 
legislation, to participate in its administration, to 
collaborate in the formulation and execution of eco¬ 
nomic policies, and to share in the organisation of 
national defence. The recognition of the right of 
labour to organise and the right to bargain collect¬ 
ively, therefore, find their appropriate place in con¬ 
stitutional declarations of policy which might also 
include some allusion to these developing responsi¬ 
bilities.’' 

Western Countries 

Let us examine some modern constitutions to find 
out where and how working class rights have been secured 
in constitutions. 

In Austria the constitution provided, (before the 
War) that “Vocational training and engagement in the 
various occupations shall be governed by the law and by 
the rules of the public industrial organisations which are 
issued in pursuance of the law.” 

In Danzig (Free city) constitution it was stated: — 
“Freedom of association for the purpose of guaranteeing 
and promoting the interests of labour and industrial con¬ 
ditions shall be assured to every man and to every occupa¬ 
tion. And conventions or provisions which attempt to 
limit or restrain such freedom shall be contrary to law. 

“In order to promote health and efficiency for work, 
to protect motherhood and to provide against the econo¬ 
mic consequence of old age, sickness, and the vicissitudes 
of life, including unemployment, the State shall provide 
a comprehensive system of insurance, in the drafting of 
which the insured shall have a determining influence. 

“Workers and employees shall establish from amongst 
their number, separate trade councils for workmen and 
employees. These shall enjoy equal standing and shall 
co-operate with the employers in the regulation of ques- 
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tions concerning pay and labour conditions. Details will 
be determined by legislation. 

“The organisations of both sides and their mutual 
agreements shall be recognised.” 

In Finland the labour power of citizens “shall be 
under the special protection of the State.” 

Germany in spite of its totalitarianist instincts in its 
pre-Hitler constitution mentioned “rights of labour, insur¬ 
ance and protection of workers and other employees, and 
employment exchanges” as subjects of special interest to 
the central Government. Further the constitution said: 
“The Reich shall adopt a uniform labour code. For the 
defence and amelioration of conditions of labour and of 
economic life, freedom of association is guaranteed to 
everyone and to all professions. All agreements and pro¬ 
visions which attempt to limit this freedom or seek to 
hinder its exercise are illegal. Any person who stands in 
service or work relationship as employee or worker, shall 
have the right to such free time as is necessary for the 
exercise of his civic rights and, in so far as the business 
in which he is engaged is not thereby seriously interfered 
with for the performance of the public honorary official 
duties assumed to him. The extent to which his claim 
to compersation shall be recognised will be determined 
by law. 

“The Reich shall, with the controlling participation 
of the insured, established a comprehensive scheme of in¬ 
surance for the conservation of health and of the capa¬ 
city to work, for the protection of maternity, and for the 
amelioration of the economic consequences of old age, 
infirmity, and the changing circumstances of life. 

“The Reich shall endeavour to secure international 
regulation of the legal status of workers to the end that 
the entire working class of the world may enjoy a uni¬ 
versal minimum of social rights.” 

Iceland where, we would have assumed there was 
no labour problem has a constitution which says: “Any 
one who is unable to support himself or bis family, and 
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whose maintenance is not the obligation of any other per¬ 
son, is entitled to receive relief from public funds, but shall 
in this case be subject to such obligations as the law pres¬ 
cribes.” 

In Lithuania the power of human labour is protect¬ 
ed and safeguarded by special laws. The State, by sepa¬ 
rate law, protects the workman in case of sickness, old 
age, accident, and when there is insufficient work. 

Poland has a constitutional provision which catego¬ 
rically says:^— 

“Labour is the main basis of the wealth of the Re¬ 
public, and should remain under the special protection of 
the State. Every citizen has the right to State protection 
for his labour, and in case of lack of work, illness, acci¬ 
dent, or debility, to the benefits of social insurance which 
will be determined by a special statute.” 

The constitution of Switzerland asserts: “the Confe¬ 
deration will introduce, by means of legislation, accident 
and sickness insurance, regard being had to assistance 
funds in existence. It may declare participation in such 
insurance to be compulsory in general or as regards cer¬ 
tain specified categories of citizens.” 

The Yugoslavian constitution provides for “the pro¬ 
tection of workmen in case of accident, illness, lack of 
work, incapability, old age, or death, by special legisla¬ 
tion. The rights of the workingmen to organise for the 
purpose of improving working conditions is guaranteed. 
To navigation and fisheries will be given special attention. 
The welfare of the seaman in case of sickness, invalidity, 
old age, and death will be provided for by special law.” 

Latin America 

Latin America is no less meticulous than Europe. 
Bolivia for example has in her constitution the 
following:— 

“The freedom of professional and labour organisa¬ 
tion is guaranteed, and the collective labour contract m 
recognised. The right to strike is recognised, as a means 
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of defence for the workers, in accordance with the law. 
The law shall determine the system of participation by 
employees and workers in the profits of the enterprises. 
The State, by means of courts or special bodies, shaJl set¬ 
tle controversies between employers and employees or 
workers. The rights and benefits recognised by law as 
belonging to workers and employees may not be waived. 
Agreements to the contrar\^ or agreements which tend to 
frustrate their purpose are null and void. Social assist¬ 
ance is a function of the State. The law shall set forth 
the conditions of this assistance. Statutory assistance is 
obligatory and may be enforced.” 

The Brazilian constitution says:^— 

^•••‘The workmen shall have the right to a weekly rest 
on Sunday, and, when the technical requirements or needs 
of the company will allow, on civic and religious holidays 
in accordance with local tradition. After one year of 
uninterrupted serv’ice in a company, the worker shall have 
the right to an annual vacation with pay. In continually 
operating companies, the cessation of employment, to 
which the worker has not been the cause, and when the 
law docs not guarantee him stability of employment, en¬ 
titles him to a compensation proportionate to his years 
of service; a working day of eight hours, which may be 
reduced but can only be increased in the cases provided 
by law; night work, except in cases where it is done re¬ 
gularly by shifts, shall be remunerated with a rate supe¬ 
rior to that of day work. The institution of old-age, in¬ 
validity, and life insurance and insurance for accident in 
line of duty.” 

In Cuba it has been constitutionally provided that 

“Every manual or intellectual worker of public or 
private enterprise, the Nation, Provinces or municipalit¬ 
ies, shall be guaranteed a minimum wage or salary, which 
shall be determined in accordance with the conditions 
of each region and the normal needs of the worker, from 
a material, moral and cultural standpoint, and considering 
him as the head of a family. 
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“The method cf periodically regulating minimum 
wages or salaries, by meahs of commissions on which 
employers and workers shall be equally represented, for 
each branch of labour, in accordance with the standard 
of living and the peculiarities of each region and each 
industrial, commercial oi agricultural activity, shall be 
determined by law.” 

The great powers, U.S.A., Britain and U.S.S.R., it is 
true, are less specific in the matter of mentioning working 
class rights in constitutions. This is so because in the two 
Anglo-Saxon countries liberal capitalism established cer¬ 
tain conventions of charity and for fealing that a scien¬ 
tific enumeration of working class right invariably seem¬ 
ed to constitution makers as redundant. In Russia the 
“Workers’ State” itself posed as the greatest safeguard 
for working class rights. With better established political 
traditions and more awakened working classes such con¬ 
ventions as have been established by them may be enough 
for them; but, for India, where the working class has no 
political awareness and where the State as well as the pri¬ 
vate employers hitherto have been unashamedly exploitive 
in their outlook, Directive Principles and such like are cer¬ 
tainly not enough. 

The Constituent Assembly therefore should make 
every effort to elaborate fundamental rights in terms of 
specific provisions that will efficiently remove the handi¬ 
caps from which our working classes suffer. The exist¬ 
ence of Directive Principles in the Statute alone can be 
no guarantee for economic freedom and equality that the 
constitution is supposed to cherish. 



CHAPTER 2 


THE LIVING WAGE 

HE definition of the minimum rate of wages for an 
* Indian worker, according to the recently enacted 
law, includes a basic rate and a special allowance adjusted 
to accord with the variation in the cost of living index 
number. Applicable only to industries specified in the 
Minimum Wages Act, this has nevertheless been the princi¬ 
ple on which arbitration authorities in India have general¬ 
ly computed the minimum wages for an industry or trade. 
The basic wage takes into consideration only certain ele¬ 
mentary needs for a minimum standard of living, which 
is far below what can be considered a fair standard. This 
conception of the basic rate and its function is no longer 
sufficient for modern needs. The compensation paid in the 
form of ‘cost of living allowance’ is itself related to the 
basic wage, since the increases allowed are meant to offset 
the rise in the prices of commodities and serx ices for which 
the basic wage, under normal conditions, provides. J rade 
union opinion in other countries is pressing for a broaden¬ 
ing of the principles on which the basic wage is assessed. 

Any formulation of the concept of fair wage—as of 
every other Industrial matter—will have to be based on 
the recognition of labour as a principal participant in pro¬ 
duction, along with capital. Even this can be only a 
make-shift view of the problem; for, the industrial re¬ 
sources of the country can be properly planned and deve¬ 
loped so as to result in a continuously rising standard of 
living to the people, only under state management and 
control; capitalists being relegated to an ineffective, passive 
role if not entirely eliminated. Without public control, 
the problem cannot be finally solved. But even tempor- 
short-term measures arc doomed to fail unless 
t|icy involve a complete break from the commodity theory 
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of labour. Wages must be not the market price of a 
commodity but the due return for a participant in the 
productive process. Fair wage must, thus, become the 
first charge on industry. 

The Living Wage 

The concept of fair wage, though quite closely re¬ 
lated to that of the living wage, must not be identified 
with it. The living wage is the absolute minimum which 
can assure to the worker the essentials of life. Investi¬ 
gations have been made into the costs of living of the 
average worker and figures have been arrived at, repre¬ 
senting the living wage under given price-levels. These 
compulations are based on certain assumed necessities of 
life which ought to be guaranteed to the worker. The 
whole concept has thus become a static one, representing 
a certain purchasing power. This does not pro¬ 
vide for improving standards of the worker commen¬ 
surate with any increases in the general standards. 
Nor does this provide for return to the worker commen¬ 
surate with the progressive stabilisation of the foundations 
of the industry. An industry, after several years of suc¬ 
cessful working, does not only benefit through the profits 
made by working in those years, but gets established on 
a sound and stable footing. This benefit, over and above 
the profits, is monopolised by the capital of the industry 
in the shape of reduced risks. Labour, even if paid a 
living wage, cannot share this benefit accruing out of the 
stability of the industry. Any formulation of tlt\^ waga 
must obviously provide for these factors, namely increas- 
ing s^acE;dk_and benefits from stabilisation of the 
industry. 

So far as the Indian worker is concerned, both of 
these factors belong to the future. The basic question of 
a living wage, however, is urgent. His present wages are 
deplorably below this living wage. The immediate fair 
wage is for him the living wage. The Labour Mkislar 
of India was quite right when he said that m industry 
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which could not pay a living wage to its workers was not 
entitled to exist: for in such industries, while capital gets 
its return by way of profits, labour, the other participant 
in the process of production, does not get even the bare 
minimum for maintaining itself. 

A Vital Claim 

This view of the claim for a living wage for 
labour is vital because, if it is not recognised, 
every other proposal made to improve industrial 
relations becomes a mockery. I'or, a living wage is the 
first condition that needs to be fulfilled if labour’s status 
of co-partner is to be properly established, and such status, 
in its turn, is the pre-condition to the establishment and 
maintenance of industrial peace. Schemes, no matter how 
clever of bypassing this claim for a living wage through 
other allurements, will defeat their own purpose. 

The worker feels that the present talk of profit-sharing 
is meant to divert his attention from the basic demand 
of living wage. That is why he is so suspicious of all 
talk of profit-sharing. His perfectly sound contention is 
that there can be no profits to share so long as he him¬ 
self is denied even the minimum needed for living. The 
essential soundness of this contention is conceded in admit¬ 
tedly capitalist social orders like America and by the en¬ 
lightened capitalist schools of thought like the British 
Liberal Party. They have clearly recognised that the 
order of priorities of the vaiious charges on industry must 
be (i) fair wage to labour, (ii) fair return to capital, 
(iii) sharing of surplus profits. There can neither be 
excuses nor substitutes for a living wage. 

Employers^ Arguments 

The arguments advanced by interested parties 
against the immediate recognition and conceding of 
labour’s claim for a living wage, are various. Excessive 
concern is shown for. the widening gap between agricul¬ 
tural and industrial income. Warnings are sounded that 
the spiral of wages and prices will be accentuated. 
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Threats arc given that industry will suffer for want of in¬ 
centive to investors. Some employers go so far as to con¬ 
tend that since at the existing wages workers are not dead 
yet, the present wages are the living wages. Such argu¬ 
ments, to put it mildly, arc irrelevant. They arise from 
the reluctance to recognise labour as a participant in 
industry. The remedy for the widening gap of agricul¬ 
tural and industrial incomes lies in increasing the pur¬ 
chasing power of the agriculturist, in the abolition of 
Zamindari, in planned schemes of regional development 
and irrigation, of middlemen and speculation in the dis¬ 
tribution of agricultural produce, in fact in anything but 
artificial limiting of industrial incomes. The check on 
the price-wage spiral must come in the form of rational 
controls, planned production, distribution through co¬ 
operatives, not in that of inadequate wages. 

The most pretentious argument against the living 
wage is, of course, the inability of the industry to pay. 
It may be that certain or several industries, to-day, arc not 
capable of paying a living wage. But then they have 
no claim to operate as profit-making industries. Whcrc- 
ever an employer pleads inability to pay, he must auto¬ 
matically lose his right to profits. Any surplus of income 
over expenditure must go to laisc the worker’s income. 
Obvioudy no employer is ever likely to accept this. The 
alternative, equally obviously, Ls nationalisation of the 
industry and its running on a non-profit basis. 

The U. P. Labour enquiry committee made an effort 
to fix a minimum wage. The Socialist Party of the Pro¬ 
vince has found this wholly inadequate. For the purposes 
of wages, the Committee has divided labour in the pfo- 
vince into four categories undcilled, seminddlied, (ASMl 
^d highly skilled, with a separate category ^ dbte 
again divided into two sub-caCegoirk8--«^il^^ 
and graduates. The unddlkd labourer Is cMAM to o 
ndnimum wage of R$. 30 which fimm wo#pr 

in any occupatiem in the Usihod 
paid less than Xa. 30 as the 
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By itself, this wage will not mean a great increase 
over the present standard of living of the worker, with 
prictt at their present levels. And though it has been 
stated that the recommendations of the Committee have 
the approval of representatives of both employers and 
labour, it is hard to believe that labour as a whole will 
find the reconunendations to its satisfaction. There have 
been instances during the course of the inquiries when 
labour demanded minimum wages higher than what has 
been now decided, as in the case of the sugar factory 
workers whose representative convincingly argued that 
the industry could afford to pay a minimum wage of 
Rs. 100. The Central Pay Commission also laid down 
Rs. 30 as the minimum wage for its employees, but it 
specifically stated that under the existing level of prices, 
no employees should be paid less than Rs. 55 including 
dearness allowance. The Pay Commission’s Report itself 
was not considered satisfactory, especially because of the 
wide disparity in incomes between the lower and hi^er 
classes of employees in State Service, though it did to a 
small extent, lessen the difference. The U. P. Enquiry 
Committee’s recommendations make no claim to equity— 
as far as can be ascertained from press reports. The 
merits claimed for the reconunendations are only that they 
will introduce if accepted, uniform minimum wages for 
woikers in the province (“thus paving the way for a 
national minimum”) and that the rates fixed 
by it compare favourably wiffi the minimum 
wages pimdr^ed in smne industries in .qtber pro¬ 
vinces. Varying minimum wages have been pres- 
cifi)ed ui die textile industry in Bombay. In Bombay dty 
die minkmun is Rs. 30, in Ahraedabad Rs. 28 and in 
Shcdsqmr Rs. 26. The minimum wage for wbricers in the 
texrile unlustry m Madras was fixed at Rs. 20 by an Indus¬ 
trial Tr&tinriL But a comparison with these wages ddes 
net a papper me^od for judging the JBsirneas of 

die lUbduif''Eni^piiry' 'Ocai- 
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merely to provide for the minimum standards of food, 
clothing and shelter necessary for bare living but also to 
raise the worker’s standard of living to the maximum 
possible by the productive capacity of the nation. This 
consideration does not seem to have entered into the cal¬ 
culations of the U. P. Labour Enquiry Committee. Their 
sole concern appears to have been to assume a minimum 
wage, however inadequate, which industries precariously 
balanced between profit and loss, could afford to pay. 

Dearness Allowance 

For the purposes of dearness allowance, industries 
have been divided into three categories and allowance at 
the rate of 3 as., 2-112 as. and 2 as. respectively will be 
paid per point of increase in the cost of living index at 
pre-war level. This again is a confirmation that the 
labourer will have to satisfy himself with the conditions 
of living that he could afford, before war-time scarcity 
sent prices shooting up. What the dearness allowance will 
do is only to maintain that standard. Whether the rise in 
prices will be fully compensated for, depends on whether 
the base figure on which the cost of living indices are built, 
correctly estimates the normal expenditure of the worker. 

Profit Sharing 

The Inquiry Committee has also suggested a new 
method for calculating bonus payments. The profit 
sharing bonus has been linked to the dividend on the 
basis of two days’ wages for one per cent dividend. The 
dfect of this condition will naturaUy be to lessen dividends, 
but it is common knowledge that in many industrial eon** 
cems, book-profits do not show the actual pre^ts 
4 made. The rate of bonus fixed docs not }odk very 
« generous, for, occasions Mdien a firm |iays a 
bonus of a month’s wages will be actremdy mm 
it will mean dividends as hi^ as 15 per eept ^ 
other hand, in some recent disputes it has hfWi> lewd 
possiMe to lanctkm h(mm equal to 1| iiul i 
divided on the bm 
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mean a tangible addition to the worker’s wages. It only 
makes it more important that the demand for a living 
wage should be met first. 

Cost of Living 

What it actually costs an Indian worker to live and 
what are the minimum amenities he should enjoy have 
never been scientifically determined. The Government of 
India’s efforts in this direction have been casual and in¬ 
sincere. The Government of India ordered a series of en¬ 
quiries into working class living conditions to be made in 
1943 when the character of the Government was entirely 
different from what it is now. Satisfying working class 
demands was not its main concern. Government had 
to prove that the worker was getting all that he needed 
and almost nothing more was necessary. An enquiry con¬ 
ducted with this idea in the background cannot be accep¬ 
table to a Government which at least claims that its 
objectives are different. The results obtained from these 
enquiries are wholly unreliable and a fresh enquiry must 
be immediately undertaken if the Government wants to 
impress the working class with its sympathy. 

The Delhi worker is by no means the best paid 
among his class in India but he is generally regarded as 
above the average. Even so his standard of living is not 
one that can be taken as an example of a fair standard. 
He takes less food than the quantity prescribed for pri¬ 
soners in the Delhi jail as regards cereals and pulses; 
and food accounts for about 61 per cent, of his total 
expenditure. He is scantily clad, lives in highly over¬ 
crowded one and two room tenements, and in spite of 
the statistical budget surplus, has little purchasing power 
left for use beyond the bare necessity level. 

Income Groups * 

The enqi|irMs conducted by the Government of India 
covered the period frtnn October 1943 to October 1944. 
Tim wjwfty of the industrial workers in Delhi are 

ito eotton mflls; hence the largest number of 
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budgets collected relate to them. The data obtained from 
the enquiries can be regarded as applying to the average 
worker, only if the method of ‘sampling,’ adopted by 
Government statistican is capable of representing the 
entire working class. The largest number of budgets 
collected were between the income groups “Rs. 50 and 
below Rs. 60.” There is no explanation in the Govern¬ 
ment report on the investigations, to show that these 
income gioups are actually the average. An arbitrary 
selection of “samples” can certainly not yield an accurate 
report on general living conditions. While applying the 
results to present day standards it has also to be remem¬ 
bered that the cost of living has increased considerably 
since the period when budgets were collected. A consider¬ 
able change in habits has meanwhile taken place. It is in 
the light of these considerations that the conclusions of the 
enquiry have to be studied. 

*The number of budgets collected for the different 
income groups were as shown below: 


Monthly income 



Number of 

groups. 



budgets. 

Below Rs. 30 



9 

Rs. 30 and below 

Rs. 

40 

47 

Rs. 40 and below 

Rs. 

50 

101 

Rs. 50 and below 

Rs. 

60 

121 

Rs. 60 and below 

Rs. 

70 

95 

Rs. 70 and below 

Rs. 

80 

69 

Rs. 80 and bdow 

Rs. 

90 

42 

Rs. 90 and bdow 

Rs. 100 

37 

Rs. 100 and above 



60 

All incomes 



581 

The Working 

Class 

Family 

The average WOTker’s 

family 

in 

Delhi 


of 3.80 persons, excluding dependents living from 
the family. This family is made of 1,25 adult 146 
adult women and 0.84 male and 0.55 ftm^ 

For every such family there are 0.68 Mb 
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also share in the family income. The size of the family 
varies according to income, but this does not necessarily 
mean a greater number of children. In fact the percent¬ 
age of children in families with incomes above Rs. 90 
is lesser than in families with smaller incomes, excepting 
those with incomes lower than Rs. 40. 

Family Income 

The average monthly income of a worker’s family, 
on the basis of the budgets prepared comes to Rs. 66-4-11. 
The majority of the families included in the survey have 
an income of between Rs. 40 and below Rs. 70 per 
month. 90 per cent, of these families have an income 
of Rs. 40 and above. The family monthly income in¬ 
cludes normal wages, pay for overtime work, money value 
of concessions in kind made by the employer, the monthly 
average of bonus or other payments, and income from 
personal sources if any, like house rent, agricultural income, 
income from cattle, casual work etc. But the income 
from sources other than the actual employment of the 
worker is almost negligible, forming only 0.33 per cent, 
of the total. The worker is therefore entirely dependent 
on his factory employment for his and his family’s liveli¬ 
hood. 

Expenditure 

The average worker in Delhi, according to the budget 
enquiry, is able to balance his budget leaving a small 
surplus of Rs. 5-11-5 per month. This is incredible, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances in which the workers live. 
For one thing, the budget enquiries do not include all 
the commodities in common demand, though the majo¬ 
rity of them are. Besides, the “average worker” with a 
monthly income of Rs. 66-4-11 is a statistical creation and 
m fuct does not come within either of the income groups 
hrqp which the greatest number of budgets were collected. 

budget suipius is reduced to Rs. 2-13-5 if remittances 
md expenditure like interest on loans is 
^peil into cooperation; 
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Families in the first three income groups, i.e. with 
incomes below Rs. 50 are definitely unable to balance 
their budgets. The monthly deficit varies from 12 annas 
6 pies in the case of the “Rs. 40 and below Rs. 50” group 
to Rs. 9-8-3 in the case of the “below Rs. 30” group. The 
income group “Rs. 50 and below Rs. 60” is left with a 
small margin of 9 annas and 7 pies, insufficient for a 
family of 3.51 persons. The excess of income over ex¬ 
penditure goes on increasing above this income group 
and in the case of families with incomes above Rs. 100, 
there is a surplus of Rs. 29-11-11. Among the budgets 
analysed, 31.84 per cent, had a deficit. The deficit was 
usually met by purchases on credit or through loans from 
friends and relatives. 

Food Expenses 

Of the total expenditure of the family 60.98 per cent, 
is on food, 8.84 per cent, on fuel and lighting, 6.35 per 
cent, on house rent, 9.13 per cent, on clothing and foot¬ 
wear, and 3.27 on bedding and household requisites. 
Miscellaneous items account for the remaining 11.43 per 
cent, of the total expenditure. Cereals is the most import¬ 
ant item in the worker’s food from the point of expen¬ 
diture as well as quantity eaten. The average daily con¬ 
sumption of all cereals per adult consumption unit comes 
to ^87 chataks or 20.30 ozs. The whole family’s con¬ 
sumption of pulses is only 36 chataks per day. In these 
two respects, as well as in that of sugar of which the 
worker family’s consumption per month is only 14.42 
chataks, the consumption of an adult worker is distinct¬ 
ly less than the quantity prescribed for a labouring pri¬ 
soner in the Delhi jail. The consumption of meat is 
txtremely small, the quantity eaten being 1 seer and 12 
chataks per month per family. Milk and milk products, 
though next in importance to cereals in the worker’s 
food budgets, is taken in very small quantities, the average 
consumption per day being 1.34 chataks per copump- 
tion unit. Of the expenditure on thei^ it^op g^ee ac- 
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counts 3-4-10 per month and milk Rs. 2-9-8. The monthly 
expenditure on vegetables and fruit is only Rs. 3-10-3. 
The percentage expenditure on food in the worker’s 
budget falls as the income increases. 

Of the total family expenditure 8.84 per cent, is 
on fuel and lighting—mostly on firewood and kerosene 
oil.—9.13 per cent, on clothing and footwear and 6.35 
per cent, on housing. The average monthly expenditure 
for clothing and footwear for the entire family is Rs. 5-8-6, 
The size of this sum indicates how poor a standard of 
clothing is meant when the statistician says “the average 
worker’s family is scantily clad.” 

As regards housing, the enquiries show that the 
average floor space available per person is 55.4 square 
feet—an area less than a square enclosed by 7ift. Though 
this is the average—again in inaccurate index of real 
conditions—in the majority of cases the number of persons 
occupying a single room varies from 2 to 5 and in 98 
per cent, of the cases investigated it exceeds five. In one 
instance no less than 12 persons occupied one room. An 
idea nearest to actuality can be had from the fact that 
64 per cent, of the families live in one room only. 

The household belongings of the worker in¬ 
clude nothing more than a few pots and pans and 
perhaps a few charpoys. Among miscellaneous items 
are washing and toilet soap, washerman’s charges, bidis, 
shaving, amusement such as cinema, expenditure on ac¬ 
count of festivals etc. On these items the expenditure 
amounts to Rs. 6-14-0 monthly. The shameful inadequacy 
of the worker’s earnings is clear from the fact that the 
worker is able to spend only 7 annas 5 pies per month, on 
his children’s education. 

Single Workers 

Budgets of workers living singly (without their fami¬ 
lies) show a slightly better distribution of income than 
among workers’ families. Almost all the workers in this 
group had dependants living away from them, the average 
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number being 2.70 persons. 74.3 per cent, of the workers 
questioned made remittances to their dependants. The 
average amount remitted is Rs. 15-9-6 per month. The 
single man worker also has a statistical surplus of income 
over expenditure (which is extremely unlikely in practice). 

Cottage Industry Workers 

Surveys made among 139 cottage industry workers’ 
families in Delhi shows that the incidence of poverty is 
greater among them than in the case of industrial workers. 
The cottage industry worker’s family is generally larger 
(4.09 persons) and has a smaller average income 
(Rs. 56-7-10). But in spite of these clearly unfavourable 
circumstances, the budgets show that the average cottage 
industry worker has a surplus of Rs. 2-10-6 a month. 
The Bulk of the sample workers’ families chosen are from 
income levels between Rs. 30 and below Rs. 70. The cot¬ 
tage industry worker is in a far worse condition in the 
matter of housing, a member of the family getting on the 
average .28.8 sq. ft. It is clear that on the whole the 
cottage industry worker has a lower standard of living 
than the factory worker. 

Another area in which Government conducted enqui¬ 
ries about working class cost of living was the Jamalpur- 
Monghyr area. In this area the average working class 
family has an income of Rs. 78-5-11 (which means a 
per capita income of Rs. 11-8-4). Workers’ families are 
unusually large containing on the average 6.80 persons. 
The majority of the workers in this area arc employees 
in the E. I. Railway workshop in Jamalpur. They number 
pot less than 14,000 of the total of 17,410 industriid 
ivorkers. The second largest employer of industrial workers 
in the region is the Tobacco Manufacturers (India) Ltd. 
in Monghyr, employing 3,100 persems. The rem^unkig 
number of workers is distributed in seven smafl 
employing between SO and 55 woikm each. C|mI fi 
erf 578 budgets collected 458 were ^ 
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ncering workers, mainly railway employees, 110 frcmi 
tobacco workei^ and 10 from others. 

The method of sampling was based on the pay-roll, 
instead of the basis of tenements (as was done in Delhi) 
because there were no well defined working class localities 
with a homogeneous labour population and the employ¬ 
ers had not provided workers’ quarters. (Incidentally, it 
is an eloquent commentary on the Government’s proposed 
concern for labour that not even a most important class 
of its own employees is provided with proper housing). 

Large-size Families 

The average worker’s family in the Monghyr— 
Jamalpur area consists of 6.80 persons with 0.11 persons 
living away from the family. This is a large size for a 
worker’s family; the variation between the smallest^and 
largest average family in the different income groups— 
i.e, between groups with incomes below Rs. 30 a month 
to those with above Rs. 100 as monthly income—is 4.79 
to 10.03 persons. The average number of earners per 
family is 1.57, but in most cases, forming 60.38 
per cent, of the total number of budgets, there was 
only one. The fact that there are as many as 
1.57 earners per family is taken as an indication of the 
prevalence of the joint family system among the workers. 

For the purposes of the budget enquiry the income 
of the family includes earnings from regular employment, 
income from other sources, the money value of concessions 
on esvsential commodities supplied by the employer and 
ARP and military allowances which were being paid at 
the time of the inquiries. Of the total average family 
income of Rs. 78-5-1 per month, 89.52% comes from 
regular employment and as much as 10.48 per cent, from 
other sources, chiefly from agriculture and land. 

False Surplus 

The workers family incurs an expenditure of 
Rs. 73*14-8 per month, excluding remittances to depmd- 
PR fojiw wMdi reaches %g Rs, 4*6-5 m 
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the average per month. It is obvious from this that the 
worker’s budget cannot be termed a balanced one, much 
less a surplus budget as the investigator’s report tries to 
suggest. The worker generally spends much less money 
than what he needs to on each item of expenditure in 
order to satisfy his needs. Under these circumstances it 
will be deliberate and calculated under-assessment of his 
necessities to base his wages on figures derived from a 
totally inaccurate index of his living conditions. For the 
average family of 6.80 persons (or 5.48 consumption 
units) the expenditure on food comes to 69.75 per cent, 
of the total expenditure. The average expenditure on food 
varies from Rs. 5-13-8 per head in the lowest income 
group (below Rs. 30 per month) to Rs. 10-13-4 in the 
highest income group (above Rs. 100 per month). Ex¬ 
penditure on cereals accounts for nearly 50 per cent, of 
the total family expenditure and 71.68 per cent, of the 
total expenditure on the ‘food group.’ The most common 
cereal consumed is rice, wheat being a close second. Pulses 
are eaten in small quantities. Mutton and fish is taken on 
very rare occasions—the actual amount spent by a family 
per month on this item coming to Rs. 1-14-3. Similarly 
the total monthly expenditure on milk and milk products 
comes to only Rs. 2-12-3. Ghee is also taken in extremely 
limited quantities.' Mustard oil is the chief source of fats 
in the worker’s diet. Small quantities of sugar and of 
vegetables make up the rest of the worker’s food. 

Among the other items of expenditure fuel and light¬ 
ing account for 5.61 per cent., house rent (including taxes 
and repairs) 1.71 per cent., clothing and footwear 10.27 
per cent, and miscellaneous items for 11.12 per cent. Of 
the worker’s total expenditure. Among the miscellaneous 
items very litde is spent on intoxicants such as liquor, die 
average monthly expenditure on it bring annas oxiy. 

Burden or Debt 

A striking feature of the conditions of the wbiheif 
in tbffi area is Iheir indebtedness. tttfe- 
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covered by the inquiry, 426 reported that they were in 
debt. The average debt of families reporting indebted¬ 
ness was Rs. 203-10-7. The causes of indebtedness were 
ordinary wants, marriages, sickness, unemployment etc. 
Interest on such debts ranged between 3 and 37 per cent. 
The degree and extent of indebtedness among the workers 
and its causes are the most convincing proof possible that 
the worker’s income is not enough for his requirements, 
whatever the investigations might otherwise show. 

Social Security 

The worker in India has to work till the end of 
his days. This will not be allowed in Free India. The 
State must make a beginning immediately to bring every 
worker under a national social insurance scheme. 

All over the world, the common man is being pro¬ 
mised a new millenium —Social Security is the word or 
the slogan with which every advanced Stat^ of the West 
is trying to capture the imagination of its citizens. Social 
Security, in its widest context, means and includes the 
looking after of every one of its citizens—the question of 
providing with suitable employment, of providing him 
with income and medical care while sick, with pension 
when his physical powers have become so decayed that 
he can no longer work and with pension to his wife 
and children in the event of his death. 

Social Insurance is just a part of social security, but 
an important part. 

The bulk of our population needs a great deal of 
assistance from the State. The worker in the factory, 
the clerk in the commercial office, the large numbers 
of our landless agricultural labourers, the petty land¬ 
owners and even the petty shop-keepers, all alike need 
this assistance. How far can the State venture to help 
all of them? Can it start with doing something for all 
Straightaway or should it begin with a particular class 
and (betend its scope and intensity, step by step till it 
vwm the entire mass of the Indian people? We have 
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in this country, the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
various maternity benefits. But the working of these 
has not been satisfactory. Their scope too is limited. The 
State, as such, did not enter very much into the picture 
because of these acts. 

Health Insurance 

During the course of the last War, the War which 
was supposed to have been fought for freedom—^the Four 
Freedoms—the Government of India entrusted Prof. 
Adarkar with the task of submitting a scheme of National 
Health Insurance. The scheme, though limited in scope, 
is extremely welcome. It covers three categories of fac¬ 
tory workers—workers of textiles, of engineering, and of 
minerals and metals. All workers other than factory 
workers are excluded from this scheme. All men between 
the ages of 12 and 60, with an income of less than Rs. 200 
per annum, are eligible for admission into the scheme. 
The scheme Prof. Adarkar has suggested, can only be 
.successful if it is both compulsory and contributory; com¬ 
pulsory, in the sense that all workers in the three cate¬ 
gories mentioned above, shall enter into the scheme, and 
contributory because by making such a contribution, the 
worker is freed from the feeling that he is on dole and 
the charity of the State or of the employer. He is satis¬ 
fied that the benefit comes as a result of a contributi(m 
which he has made. 

Employees earning below a certain minimum ynfgt 
are exempt from contributions; above that mioiiinan 
wag^ there are three grades of wOTkers correspondy^ to 
wage levds, each of whom makes a fiat contrfinitum hans- 
tp^ve of which, the employer shall make a comrihu^on 
wiiich is the same for all the three grades of en^ployoeB 
and exceeds the employees’ cemtriburion cemriderahiy. ■'Thit 
Gavemmmt —both G^ral and Provimmd-^abo 
omtrfimtion and hoia after the adminatrafioB iie 
scheme. 
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The contributions by workers are received in the 
form of stamps and are collected at source, i.e., at the 
factory. The benefits proposed are simple, i.e., a cash 
benefit and a medical benefit. The cash benefit 
differs for each of the three grades of workers 
and is related to the wages earned by the employees with 
a view to discourage malingering. The benefit is applic¬ 
able only in the case of sickness beyond the 3rd day for 
a period of 90 days and sickness not separated by inter¬ 
vals of at least a year are linked up for the purpose of 
counting the period within which the benefit is pay¬ 
able and an initial waiting period of six months from 
entry is suggested. The medical benefit consists of free 
treatment at dispensaries, visits by doctors, and free drugs 
where prescribed by such doctors. There are many other 
recommendations almost in the nature of rules proposed 
with a view to ensure that workers do not malinger and 
that they shall recover at the earliest and be fit to resume 
their occupation. * 

Administration 

The administrative machinery consists of a Central 
Board the Regional Boards, and Local Committees, in 
which all the three, namely, the workers, the employer 
and the State find places. The main difficulty in the 
application of Health Insurance Schemes, is not in pro¬ 
posing benefits or restricting them, but the administration 
thereof. Sickness has to be more or less rigidly defined 
and not be loosely interpreted as “inability to follow the 
normal occupation” or “inability to follow any occupa¬ 
tion.” The problem is one of finding enough doctors for 
the purpose of such specialised service as sick visitation 
and treatment of industrial diseases and the question of 
having salaried medical services fully at the disposal of 
die State for the purpo»; the vast machinery required 
for payment df claims and in the coUetrions of contribu- 
tidis, slathrics and data which in course of time is bmmd 
to 
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The Adarkar Report concerns itsdf with factory 
workers in only three specific cat^ories. It docs not deal 
with perennial workers in other industries or seasonal 
workers in these three. Nor does it deal with the other 
sections of the populations which arc on a par with these. 

Excluded Categories 

The difficulty in the application of a scheme of social 
insurance to agricultural labour is mainly due to the 
fact that agricultural labour is in a disox^anised state 
in our country. Schemes for their amelioration must take 
account of this and must be devised accordingly. Even 
among workers in urban areas schemes like this can apply 
only to industrial workers and to that extent will indi¬ 
cate differential treatment to a particular section. There 
is however some justification for making a beginning with 
the three categories of workers, selected by Prof. Adarkar 
as sickness incidence amongst them is much higher than 
among the rest of the population and, therefore, they 
must needs come fii'st in any scheme of amelioration. The 
others can be, and must be eventually brought into the 
picture, as in advanced countries of the West for exam¬ 
ple, Great Britain, where all workers, mechanical and 
non-mechanical, male and female, with an income of less 
than £250 per annum, are brought into the picture. The 
State caters thereby to over a fourth of its population, 
whereas in our country, the suggested beginning coinprises 
only about a million and a quarter of workers. 

Benefits 

The one main benefit, usually incorporated in all 
schemes of National Health Insurance in the West, is 
the maternity benefit. That is not however {ntxvided in 
# tlic scheme proposed by Prof. Adarkar. In some coun« 
tries of the West, the medical benefits imdude even treat-* 
ment by specialists. It is needless to say that when 
specialised treatment is necessary it is provided by the 
State. Sickness benefit as proposed in |be sdme 

has a grave defect; it h 
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in character and provides for 90 days of sick¬ 
ness only. In all sick insurance in the event 
of prolonged illness, the benefit is not discontinued, but 
reduced, the reason for the reduction being that cost 
should be minimised and the worker must have an incen¬ 
tive to recover and the reason for not discontinuing it 
being that the worker should not be penalised when he 
is in dire distress. The case, therefore for some form 
of reduced benefits in the event of prolonged sickness is 
beyond doubt a strong one. Workers who happen to be 
the victims of chronic diseases like, tuberculosis, leprosy 
and venerial diseases are left out of the scheme. In the 
case of tubercular disease, the reason for excluding it is 
that the cost thereof would be too high; but the need 
of inclusion is overwhelming. It is the greatest single 
disabling disease for industrial workers in India and to 
deny them this benefit would mean denying the full bene¬ 
fit of the scheme to our workers in respect of that sick¬ 
ness which they ought to dread most. 

As the administration of this problem is entrusted 
to the State, the working of it will have to be watched 
and modified so as to ensure both speed and effectiveness 
of the service. In England, the State has the services 
of well-organised Friendly Societies at their disposal for 
the administration of the benefits. But in other countries 
of the West, the administration is made by the State itself. 
In the absence of such Friendly Societies, there is no alter¬ 
native and the State has to take over such administration 
on its own shoulders. 

Full Social Insurance 

National Health Insurance is only a fraction of Social 
Insurance. As explained above, it provides an income 
while sick, and medical care to the workers. It docs not 
avail him when he is unemployed or when he is physic¬ 
ally crippled or whoa he dies. These things have to be 
looked ^ter by cmnplcmaitary schemes of insurance. 
Uiiem{^yment Insuritncc, Old Age Penstons, Widows* 
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and Orphans’ Allowances should form complementary 
schemes in any full-fledged scheme of social insurance. 
Unemployment insurance means a sustenance allowance 
to a worker who is temporarily deprived of employment 
either because of the necessities of industry or of his service 
with any particular employer. Old Age Pensions are 
provided to the worker after the age of 65 in the West, 
In our country, workers after the age of 55 or 60 ought 
to be provided with such pensions, i.c., after an age when 
the scheme of benefits ceases to operate. The Contri¬ 
butory Widows’ and Orphans’ allowances arc designed for 
the maintenance of his wife and children after his death 
during that period when the children are too young 
to look after themselves. The contributory ]>ensions 
scheme in Great Britain and the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Allowances’ are such that they will stagger the imagina¬ 
tion of common Indians and at this stage, it would be 
too much for us to expect so much from the State. But 
these schemes have got to be introduced with the mini¬ 
mum of delay. 

Statistics 

The absence of statistics is often pleaded as an ex¬ 
cuse for launching any such schemes of amdioration in 
this country. These excuses wiD not avail us hereafter. 
For one thing, appropriate statistics will not be available 
to us till the scheme is launched. Statistics for all these 
schemes of social insurance differ from country to 
country because the benefits proposed and the digi* 
bility for them differ. “Sickness,” in particular, 
is a function of the benefit and depends much on 
both the definition and the administratkm of such bene* 
i^ts. Considerable statistical machinery for the coanpila* 
tiem, analysis and interfuetation of such sti^iidca m ah- 
sduldy necessary in any scheme <rf iotisi 
that may be launched by the Sum* Hie ^ 

initial statistics imsd be a handkip fm m 
whfle. StMktioi gather nfkBlf MMI it 
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possible for the State to avail of such statistics for the 
modification of the terms and conditions of the benefits. 
In the light of such statistics the State can modify the 
working of the scheme. 

A Social Security programme for India should, ac-^ 
cording to one of India’s greatest authorities on the sub¬ 
ject, be divided into three parts: Social Insurance, Social 
Assistance and Ancillary Measures. The method of 
Social Insurance can be applied to labour working on 
regulated systems of hours, wages, employment, etc. It 
would include health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
maternity insurance, old age pensions, provident funds, 
gratuities, etc. Social Assistance suitable for labour em¬ 
ployed in handicrafts, ^iculture, fisheries, etc., would in¬ 
clude unemployment relief, medical assistance, maternity 
and child welfare, maintenance of invalids and aged, 
and assistance of a general nature. Ancillary measures 
like training and rehabilitation of workers, steps to prer 
vent accidents and epidemics, and wage legislation will 
be necessary to ameliorate the conditions of the workers as 
well as to keep down the incidence of risks covered by 
the Social Security programme. 

^^'Limitations 

The Workmen’s State Insurance Act passed recently 
by the Dominion Parliament covers only a small part of 
this vast field. An improvement on the existing Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act and the Maternity Benefit Act, 
which arc based on the principle of employers’ liability, 
the insurance scheme also provides for a system of sickness 
benefit and medical services to the workers under State 
direction. But the greatest weakness of the Act is the 
small proportion of the population that its affects. Allow¬ 
ing for ^ fact that otha* measures providing greater 
boiefits for more advanced sections of the working popu¬ 
late are in operation, the percentage of the total popu¬ 
lation hi India that can daim sc^ne degree of insurance 
i^ainst lelth rides arc not more than about 2 per cent. 
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The Workmen’s State Insurance scheme itself will apply 
to only approximately 3 million persons. It makes no 
provision for the medical care of the families of the 
insured workers. Another notable defect in the bill is 
the very short period for which a worker falling sick can 
claim benefit from the Insurance Fund. The insured 
worker can receive no benefit after a period of eight 
weeks. This means that the scheme provides poor pro¬ 
tection against diseases of a long-standing nature, like 
tuberculosis etc., which affect a large number of our 
industrial workers. 


Modest Bargaining 

In spite of these limitation which the authors of 
the scheme fully recognize, it esmnot be denied that the 
Workmen’s State Insurance scheme will mean to large 
numbers of workers a considerable advance in the methods 
of compensation for accidents, assurance of a cash benefit 
and of proper medical treatment, during illness and for 
women workers better and dependable systems of mater¬ 
nity benefit. The Act is the “modest beginning” in a 
larger scheme of social insurance, which will include 
greater numbers of people especially workers in ‘seasonal’ 
factories, and provide cover against other forms of work¬ 
men’s disabilities hke unemployment and old age. The 
seriousness and speed with which the present scheme, 
however meagre it happens to be, is implemented will 
show how soon or how late these expectations will be 
fulfiUed. 


CJONTRIBUTIONS 

For financing the health insurance scheme, the Act 
provides for the collection of an Employees State Insurance 
Fund, which will be administoed by a Corporation consist¬ 
ing of Government, employers and workers’ representatives, 
medical experts and members elected by Goitral L^k- 
laturc. The Fund will be formed entirdiy mi of con¬ 
tributions from workers and employers^ UsiMifly k social 
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security schemes the State assumes a direct, contributory 
function. Though originally the Central and Provincial 
Governments were expected to assume responsibility for 
about 22 per cent, of the contributions to the Fund, the 
Act as passed excludes the State from such responsibili¬ 
ties altogether. Justifying this exemption, the Labour 
Minister stated in Parlizimcnt that Provincial Govern¬ 
ments would bear the expenses of providing medical ser¬ 
vices for insured workers and that taxes or cesses imposed 
on industry for the purpose of social security schemes 
would in any case be passed on to the consumer. The 
Central Government would also contribute two-thirds 
of the administrative expenses of the Corporation—an 
uncertain figure at present. Hence a contribution from 
the State will be too big a burden. This reasoning un¬ 
fortunately does not sound plausible. Provision for social 
security measures has nowadays been accepted as a neces¬ 
sary part of the national budgets of advanced countries. 
Prof. Adarkar does not hesitate to say that “it would be 
antediluvian to refuse aid from the general exchequer to 
such a cause in an age which regards it the primary 
function of society to level up differences.” Even if the 
comparatively lower standard of economic development 
of India necessitates the imposition of a tax on employers, 
specifically meant for the purposes of insurance schemes, 
the State has ample means to ensure that it does not 
add to the tax-burden of the consumer. The Act how¬ 
ever provides that the Corporation may accept gifts or 
donations from Central or Provincial Governments. 
There is little ground to hope that donations of a size 
enough to mean an addition to the Fund equal to a 
direct contribution from the State, will ever be made* A 
cash contribution by the State would have made it possi¬ 
ble to build up a more liberal scheme of boiefits than 
what the Act affords at present. 

Beneeits 

Under the j^esent scheme insured workers will de¬ 
rive a inckiiess ca^ benefit of approximately half their 
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normal wages. As aJready stated the benefit ceases after 
a period of eight weeks. There is no provision for con¬ 
valescent home benefit, dental benefit or sanatorium bene¬ 
fit which a sickness benefit usually includes. An insured 
woman worker is eligible to a maternity benefit of 12 
annas per day for 12 weeks of which not more than 6 
weeks can be claimed before confinement. Medical bene¬ 
fits entitle a worker to free medical treatment available 
in the form of visits to the home of the insured workers, 
out-patient treatment at a hospital or as in-patient in a 
recognized hospital. In-patient treatment will be avail¬ 
able only to insured workers entitled to sickness benefits. 
The disablement benefit is payable in the case of em¬ 
ployment injury or incapacity. The scale of benefits pro¬ 
mised under the insurance scheme are in certain instances 
so meagre that they do not signify any noticeable step 
towards the redistribution of wealth that a social secur¬ 
ity plan assumes. The acceptability of the scheme how¬ 
ever lies in the fact that it affords something to work 
upon and develop, where nothing existed before. 

Profit-sharing 

Profit-sharing is a bait often thrown by capitalists 
today in order to tempt labour to put in the extra effort 
necessary for increased production. It is also very often 
a ruse to postpone the incessant demand of labour for 
basic wage increases. The system of profit-sharing is of 
very recent currency in this country, and during the war 
years the awards of the labour courts established a sort 
of “right” of labour to a share in the profits of an indus¬ 
try after certain prior commitments arc fulfilled. The 
structure of “bonus” awards may not be scientific, but 
lit is nevertheless a type of profit-sharing. 

It is obvious that this scheme is now beiiig introduc¬ 
ed in Indian Industry as a part of the geno*^ plan for 
ensuring industrial truce in the country. It m one of the 
economic incentives offered to labour so that dui^ this 
period it madees an aH^-out effort to 
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and maintains industrial peace. Profit-sharing is not 
however one of the schemes envisaged in the resolution 
on Industrial Truce. Yet Government felt that such a 
scheme, if introduced, in addition to a machinery to de¬ 
termine “fair wages,’’ would demonstrate the earnest of 
the Governments and the capitalists’ desire to play fair 
by labour. The offer is tempting enough to be welcomed 
and accepted forthwith; but before a profit-sharing scheme 
is drawn up it would be in the interests of the people, and 
labour in particular to examine the merits of its case 
and its implications. 

The Extent of the Benefit 

The first question that arises is whether the scheme 
is feasible and if so to what extent does it benefit labour. 
It will be interesting to follow the argument of the capi¬ 
talist that he considers the economic conditions of the 
country today to be so uncertain that they do not en¬ 
courage investment. Even more than that he is not 
replacing the worn-out machinery for fear that it may not 
be to his advantage. This tendency to ‘sit tight’ on capital 
arises not merely from an uncertain future but primarily 
from the fact that legitimate profits cannot be so large 
as to attract capital. If the capitalist cannot be tempted 
because of the impossibility of making sufficient profits, 
it follows that the profits in industry will not be of such 
a quantity as to allow much for distribution to labour, 
after “firat charges” have been met. Even during the 
war, when it is well known higher profits were made, the 
Labour Courts, as a rule, did not concede more than a 
month’s pay as bonus in any industry, except in textiles. 
Granting that profits will be made how is the quantum 
of profits to be determined, as it must be if labour is to 
get its correct share? The people are aware that the capi¬ 
talists have many ways of hiding profits. The Govern¬ 
ment is also aware of this, for, it is at the present moment 
concerned with devices to catch tax-dodgers. At a con- 
sorvative estimate the extent of evasion is in the nei^bour- 

3 
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hood of 75 crores. Labour must understand these two 
factors in calculating the advantages of this scheme. 

Effects on National Economy 
In an economy like ours which is undergoing a rapid 
transformation, the effect that any such scheme of profit- 
sharing will have upon it must receive consideration and 
close study. It should be remembered that a very large 
portion of the revenues of the Government is derived from 
taxes on profits in industry. These taxes vary according to 
the quantum of profits, increasing in progressive propor¬ 
tion to its quantity. If these profits are shared out then it 
obviously follows that the totality of profits (or the tax¬ 
able quantum) will be reduced by the amount that is 
shared out and the Government’s revenue will be seriously 
affected. The capitalists, of course, will never be seriously 
worried but the common worker will be affected because 
of the curtailment of Government provided amenities. 

Again, the people are demanding today the public 
ownership of the means of production. If this demand 
is to be conceded, as it must be in some measure, then 
all profits of such industries must accrue to the State. 
As soon as this happens, profit that was once shared by 
the workers as employees of a private industry will no 
longer be shared by them, as such profits (now surplus 
value) will go into the coffers of the State to be utilised 
in the governance of the country. This stoppage of a 
share in profits is likely to cause an unfavourable psytllo- 
logical reaction among the workers. 

There is also the question of unequal remuneration 
to be considered. The fitter who works in a nationalised 
industry like the railways, has no hope of any extra emo* 
lament which a fitter in a private industry is in a posidon 
to expect. At once a differentiation between workM is 
created to the detriment of the efficiency of the fo]di|r* 
And as more and more industries pass into the 
public ownership, the number of the non^pi^tHli^^H^ 
worker will be on the increase. 
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Acquisitive Society 

The effect that the scheme of profit-sharing will have 
on the social consciousness of the working class must also 
be takoi into consideration. The working class has hither¬ 
to always raised its voice against an acquisitive society 
where all motives are determined by profits. The work¬ 
ing class and its political philosophy of socialism aim at 
changing the whole structure of society and substituting, 
in the place of private profit, social welfare as the active 
force of human progress. It is likely that the offer of 
profit-sharing may gradually create a mentality of acqui¬ 
sitiveness among the workers which may prove harmful 
in the future. 

The Alternative—A Living Wage 

The foregoing is an assessment of the scheme of 
profit-sharing and a consideration of some of its implica¬ 
tions. In view of what has been said above, it is neces¬ 
sary to consider whether it would not be more desirable 
for the Guvemment to introduce a scheme of a living 
wage—a fundamental necessity. It is not as an alter¬ 
native that the question of a living wage must be consi¬ 
dered, but as a subject requiring first consideration. 

Is a living wage possible? The capitalists hold that 
any increase in the wage bill will only accentuate the 
spiral of inflation. In fact, the argument is otherwise. 
If there are profits to be shared—^as obviously there must 
be if the scheme of profit-sharing is to have any meaning 
—^then these profits must be so regular and consistent as 
to be a calculable factor. It would thoi be possible to 
advance these profits by a payment spread over twelve 
months so as to effect an increase in the basic wage by a 
calculable figure. This would possibly be a more effective 
anti-inflationary measure as such an increase would be 
spent on essentials and with care, wl -;reas lump annual 
payments go cmly to swell the blac market, as such 
numey is spait loosely and without consideration. Con- 
adeiing the low standard of the living of our people 
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there is always scope for an ever-increasing basic living 
wage. In fact, under the circumstances, the basic living 
wage can never be static. There is room for improve¬ 
ment for many more years to come. 

A basic living wage is a first priority. Profit-sharing 
can only take second place beside it. 

State and Labour 

The relationship between Labour and the State in 
India will largely depend on the realization by the former 
that the State even if not on its side is at least wholly 
impartial. Unfortunately developments like the recogni¬ 
tion of the INTUC, the preference for compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion in industrial disputes shown by the state and the 
interpretation of Labour’s rights under present law by 
some courts have in no small measure convinced labour 
that the State in India is not yet its friend. This is indeed 
unfortunate for the strength of our young state will almost 
totally depend on the pride that the working class of the 
country feel in it. 

INTUC 

In a communique issued on June 1, 1948, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India announced its decision that it had ad¬ 
judged the INTUC the most representative organisation 
of the Indian workers, and thus, as a consequence, it had 
been invited to represent the Indian working class at the 
International Labour Conference in San Francisco this 
year. This decision, it was explained, was arrived at after 
an enquiry as the INTUC claimed that it was more re¬ 
presentative of the Indian workers than the AITUC which, 
till now was representing the Indian working dass at 
intematicmal conferences. Whatever be the mate of the 
oiquiry, this decision of the Government has posed ieckHis 
problems before the working class—^proUems lor te niipi 
future and that of the trade union movement, an'ilin 
than diat of the future of demoaratic te 

India. 
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To the working class and the Indian people, who 
have long looked askance at the INTUC, this decision 
does not come as a surprise. They have accepted it as the 
culmination of the process o£ collaboration in a joint en¬ 
terprise between the Government and the INTUC. Yet, 
the danger is there and is recognised. If it has to be 
met and overcome we must be wary and warned. The 
best awareness is a clear understanding of the real charac¬ 
ter of this organisation, which can be arrived at by a 
study of its basic policy and methods of functioning. 

Basic Policy 

To those who have witnessed the formation of the 
INTUC and followed its growth it is evident that its 
sponsors have a very strong bias against strikes and desire 
to force the principle of arbitration on the workers as 
the method of resolving industrial disputes. This bias 
against strikes is not because they believe that arbitration 
brings to the workers justice—in fact, their responsible 
leaders have admitted the limitations of adjudication. 
Having come to power they have developed a horror for 
any action, particularly when that action seeks 
to change too rapidly the existing order of things. 
On the other hand no responsible trade unionist 
rejects the principle of arbitration, provided it is voluntary 
unless he has a morbid desire to precipitate strikes. There 
are innumerable instances where strikes that are inevit¬ 
able and justified have bcai avoided and adjudication 
asked for. ^ 

But this choice must always depend on circumstances 
and discretion allowed to the workers. While this is the 
practice, hardly any trade unionist believes that in the 
present circumstances arbitration (though in principle 
voluntary, but made compulsory through the back door 
method of legislation) wffl take the working clai^ any 
way nearer to its goal in the forseeable future. In the 
abwnce of a basic living wage, established and anforced 
by liWi aiid of a pr^>erly omstituted wage board to 
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gister increases in the standard of living, it is not possible 
for Industrial Courts functioning in the present socio¬ 
economic set-up to break new ground that the trade 
unions demand and to grant jthe workers any relative mea¬ 
sure of justice. This is borne out by statements of more 
than one judge who have said that the purpose of such 
courts is to adjust industrial relations. If trade unionists 
surrender both their initiative and judgment to law courts 
as constituted at present they are selling out the future of 
the workers. 

The future of trade unions in the context of the 
principle of arbitration is also jeopardised. Repeated and 
unnecessary references to arbitration will render ineffective 
the trade unions, which in their present forms arc dyna¬ 
mic instruments of social and economic change. There 
will never be an opportunity in the future to build up 
that unity of workers which develops self-confidence and 
a community of interests and the necessary strength re¬ 
quired for collective bargaining and enforcement of con¬ 
tracts. The development of the personality of the workers, 
with its attendant consequence will suffer. Trade unkms 
will degenerate into mere legal aid societies. 

In these circumstances it is not possible to concede 
that the basic policy of the INTUC is conducive to the 
well-being of the workers. 

Freedom from Party Politics 

The resolution which gave birth to the INTUC 
charged the organisation with a “sacred and imperative 
obligation’^ to take concerted action to safeguani and 
promote the interests of the working class. In an inspired 
article ^^Raison d^etre of the INTUC” in the Bombay 
Ohrpnicle of May 15, 1948, this organisation was said 
to have an “avowed aim to rescue the labour move¬ 
ment from the clutches of party politicians and to 
out for it an independent path.” Both the Secretary’s 
Report and the article were written after a year’s Iwe- 
tioning of the INTUC ipd it isf a reflecdm on 
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fides of the men of the INTUC that they should reiterate 
an objective which throughout the course of its develop¬ 
ment they have successfully tried to avoid. 

‘‘Peaceful change/’ “democratic methods” and “free¬ 
dom from the clutches of party politics”—the three princi¬ 
ples of the foundation of INTUC policy—^were the first 
victims of its functioning. Political power and party 
considerations were their substitutes. When Harihamath 
Shastri split the U.P. and Bihar Mill Workers’ Federation, 
the U.P. Government promptly withdrew its recognition 
of the original body and recognised the dissenting one. 
The U.P. Government even goes so far as to mention 
in its communiques the new federation as Harihamath’s 
Federation, so that the workers may know where patro¬ 
nage goes and where disfavour lies. 

Patronage from Government 

This is only a case in point. Such instances are 
repeated in other provinces—^in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras. Patronage and partiality by the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment Labour Department towards the INTUC unions 
went so far in Bombay that the Socialist unions had to 
stage the historic token strike of 29th December, 1947, to 
protest against the labour policy of the Government. Of 
course, the Government replied as expected—as any un¬ 
democratic and unresponsive Government would—^that 
the token strike would not make any effect on Govern¬ 
ment policy. That a union must be an INTUC union 
if Government is to intervene in a crisis and save the 
future of the workers is demonstrated in the case of the 
famous strike of the Coimbatore mill workers. The work¬ 
ers of Coimbatore threw out their President who joined 
the INTUC and elected a Socialist in his place. But 
they had the misfortune to go on a strike soon after. The 
Government did not forget this and refused to allow the 
union to come to seek understanding with the millowners 
tmst the award of the GwOTiment regarding standard- 
inttkm and woridoad. When dif Gpvmmmt were a|^ 
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preached it hinted that a solution of the internal dispute 
in the union will facilitate their work, meaning that if 
the old President (INTUC) was taken back, their hands 
in dealing with the capitalists would be strengthened. 

Patronage of the employers is a result of party influ¬ 
ence. It is common knowledge how the Railway admi¬ 
nistrations are favouring INTUC unions; how INTUC 
unions are formed where other unions exist, in order 
that the representatives on Works Committees may be 
INTUC men. The letter of the Assam Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciation giving directions to its constituents to allow only 
certified workers of the INTUC to enter the plantation 
area for organisation has now made history. 

Paper Unions Multiply 

The INTUC which first saw the light of day a year 
ago started with 200 unions and a membership of almost 
6,00,000. Today, after a year, the number of affiliated 
unions has increased by more than two and a half times 
while the membership has only increased by a half. The 
conclusion is that a very large number of small and non¬ 
descript unions have affiliated themselves to the organi¬ 
sation. The membership was not encouraging. The 
INTUC had already reached the limit of its growth at 
its start. 

In the statistics supplied to Government the AITUC 
claimed an affiliation of 872 unions and a membership 
of 10,7.8,537 while the INTUC claimed 498 unions and 
a membership of 10,33,614, including a vague 2,70,000 
(a suspiciously round figure) of handloom and agricul¬ 
tural workers, in Madras and C.P. Without this (agri- 
cwltural workers) strength the total of INTUC mem^- 
ship stands at 7,63,617. What is this 2,70,000 member¬ 
ship which the Government have accqrted? The exiquiry 
has checked a part of this figure, of 35,000 fear C.P, oilly 
and conceded the whole of die remainhig 2,35,000 i&c 
Madras (again round %ures). IIki ntnxdxer td 
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are not mentioned. The INTUC has turned the tables 
against the AITUC through this figure. 

The AITUC, right from the very beginning, asked 
for an enquiry to be conducted by a judge of a High 
Court with the intention of ensuring impartiality and 
drew attention to this vague membership of 2,70,000. 
But the Government did not heed this request. Whether 
the Government was justified in refusing this request is 
open to question. Every one will concede that the request 
of the AITUC was quite proper, looking to the 
past record of collusion between the Government and the 
INTUC. In the matter of representative character it 
will be interesting to learn that a confidential report of 
the Labour Officer of the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, puts out of all calculation the textile union of 
the INTUC in Bombay, and observes that the future is 
a struggle between the Socialist and the Communist 
Unions. Perhaps this state of affairs, of course leaving 
out the Communist factor, is repeated in Madras and 
Delhi. 

The policy that the INTUC, under the inspiration 
of the Congress veterans, offers to the workers will be 
found rightly or wrongly, to be inadequate by Indian 
workers, for realising their immediate as well as ultimate 
aims. 

Under parallel circumstances, in Kuomintang China, 
the Chinese Association of Labour was launched in 1935. 
A policy of benevolent paternalism was pursued and orga¬ 
nisation grew in size and number, and in the war years 
it reached the peak membership of 1,266,514. After the 
war serious strain began to be felt: ‘Tn a country,” the 
Amerasia points out, “where strikes were forbidden, 
1,00,000 workers took part in strikes between January and 
June 1946. Labour disputes had in fact, become so 
numerous that they were involving 40—70,000 workers 
per month.” Since then, a gulf has been yawning bc- 
twc«sn the Chinese Government and the CLA. A RetUer 
message dated May 10 says that 800,000 workers of 
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Shanghai who are not Communists, have threatened a 
general strike if large scale economic reforms are delayed. 
The INTUC, if it becomes responsive to the moods 
and the urges of the working class, will find itself getting 
estranged from the Congress governments. If it remains 
responsive to the needs of the administration, its hold will 
become irksome to the workers. The Chinese experience 
is not without meaning for us. 

Political Issues 

The workers’ unrest may, for the nonce, be confined 
to economic betterment but, ere long, political issues will 
begin to loom large. In Japan, in spite of the conditions 
of occupation, such developments have taken place. A 
strong movement grew up against the government of Shi- 
geru Yoshida, and 2,600,000 workers gave a notice of 
strike. A pool of the public opinion showed that 65% 
of the citizens of Tokyo were against the strike, 21% 
were for it and 14% were undecided. Notwithstanding 
such a poll General MacArthur recognised the seriousness 
of the situation and ordered fresh elections to the Diet. 
In that election significantly the Social Democrats have, 
emerged as the strongest single party and the Yoshida 
Cabinet has been unseated. (Incidentally the Sections 
prove the unreliability of middle class “polls”.). In times 
such as the present the workers arc unlikely to hesitate 
in using their power in reaching to the helm of jpolitical 
affairs of our country. Such a use can be whe^y demo¬ 
cratic and within the bounds of law and constitutiem m 
the Japanese example shows. 

So long as the Congress remains what it ki there 
must inevitably develop an estrangement between it aynd 
theWgftnised working class. Such a rift can be 
by the Congress accepting dearly and dcfinitdy #ie Soci¬ 
alist objectives. 

The wedlock between the middle-dass Congresi 
a Socialist TUC, as Dr. Banerji clain^ the 
aspires to be, must soon d^q^eral^ into A 
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deadlock will be avoided either by the Congress becoming 
in place of Indian National Congress—^the Indian Soci¬ 
alist Congress, or the TUC forfeiting its independence 
and integrity. 

The vital issues that keep our working class in a state 
of ferment will not be solved by the formation of the 
INTUC. 


Compulsory Arbitration 

The method of compulsory arbitration in preference 
to strikes and lock-outs for the solution of industrial dis¬ 
putes is advocated on the following grounds: 

(1) With the democratisation of the state, major 
changes in the condition of the working class should be 
brought about, not by strikes or other forms of direct 
action, but by the use of the ballot box. A fully respon¬ 
sible Government provides an adequate instrument in the 
hands of the working class for bringing about the most 
far-reaching changes in the society. The disputes that 
remain to be settled directly between the employers and 
employees need not involve any fundamentaLquestion and 
will normally be concerned with questions of details. Such 
disputes can rightly be referred to the adjudication of an 
impartial tribunal. 

(2) Today production is becoming increasingly social¬ 
ised and a strike or lock-out in any industry therefore, 
hurts the community. A small minority, strongly and 
efficiently organised is in a position to hold up entire 
community to ransom. The Government is therefore 
entitled to enforce arbitration and avoid this inequitable 
state of affairs. 

(3) Both the sides to an industrial dispute generally 
appeal to the public for sympathy amd active support. 
In these cases the public must have a full knowledge of 
the rights of their case and this can best be elucidated 
before an impartial* tribunal. 

(4) fe many sectors of industry, the workers are 

ItiS wegk and, therefore, it is m their 
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interest that an arbitratior whose award is binding on 
both the parties decided the points in dispute. 

Faulty Procedure 

In effect, the community by enforcing the principle 
of compulsory arbitration tells the worker that they need 
not go on strike for the redress of their grievances and 
they should only prove that their case is just and the 
community would see to it that justice is meted out to 
them. If the community is able to evolve a suitable 
machinery for arbitration, then alone has the guarantee 
any value. The issue of strike versus arbitration is thus 
a matter of evolving a machinery that can be reasonably 
expected to give the necessary confidence to the workers. 

Industrial Courts, as they exist today, are composed 
of men trained in legal practices viewing the problem of 
justice exclusively in its legal as distinct from sociological 
aspect. The entire procedure is also based on the proce¬ 
dure in a civil suit. The Union, in case of a threatened 
strike, is asked to submit its case in writing; the other 
side is then asked to reply in writing. The case is then 
argued out in Court, usually by the lawyers. The Court 
then gives its award which also reads like any other judge¬ 
ment. Now, the issues involved in any civil suit as wdl 
as the entire procedure adopted therein, are based on 
certain enacted laws, these laws in turn arc based on 
certain fundamental assumptions as to rights and wrongs 
about which both the sides to the dispute as well as the 
Court are agreed. The only issue before the Court there¬ 
fore is whether a particular right is infringed or not or 
whether Wrong is done or not. If it is proved that a 
right is infringed or a wrong is done he gives judgement 
accordingly; and the entire procedure in civil suit is to 
facilitate the proof of the alleged infringement of right or 
the perpetration of a wrong. In a civil suit, in diort, boidi 
the sides agree as to the abstract princifd^ id jiioMice 
volved in a given case and the wlmle {noyem 
consists in applying these princiidcs to a emewst!? 
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Legal Approach 

The issues before an Industrial Court are of quite 
a different nature. Here, there are no codes in terms of 
which a given case can be decided. Nor are the two 
parties to a dispute agreed on the fundamentals which 
can be applied to the case for deciding the issues. Indus¬ 
trial Courts, for instance, are often called upon to decide 
on the adequacy, of a given scale of wages. Now there 
is no code defining such adequacy, nor are the parties 
agreed on the tests to be applied in order to determine 
this adequacy. Under such circumstances a legal ap¬ 
proach completely breaks down. What, for instance, 
should a Union prove in order to establish its contention 
that the scales of wages in a given concern is not ade¬ 
quate? They may have their own notion, very sincerely 
held, about an adequate wage and if they proved that 
a given wage scale is not up to that standard according 
to them, then they have proved their case. And if the 
award says that they have not proved their case they 
have a legitimate ground for suspecting the entire machi¬ 
nery for adjudication, 

A way out may be found by prescribing certain 
norms in terms of which such issues can be decided. The 
adequacy of a wage scale can thus be determined with 
reference to a norm which takes into consideration a 
living wage and the capacity of the industry to pay a 
given wage. But the problems can neither be proved nor 
determined with the help of a purely legal machinery. 
Similarly the question of hours of work, leave with pay, 
casual leave and sick leave can be determined in terms 
of certain norms. But none of these norms can be com¬ 
puted with the help of only a legal machinery, because to 
prepare standardised norms applicable to all cases is 
imposinble under the present circumstances. 

We BTC tkm driven to the conclusion that the instinctive 
distnist of the worko^ in arbitration is not due entirdy 
to th^ kwe of mischief or the propaganda of certain 
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parties bent on trouble. Their distrust is legitimate as 
long as the composition and procedure of arbitration 
courts arc governed by purely legalistic considerations. 

Legal Decision 

The Coyajee judgement: The Trade Union Move¬ 
ment is newly faced with a critical situation which is 
affecting its very roots most adversely. Coyajee’s recent 
judgment in the dispute between the Western India Auto¬ 
mobile Association in Bombay and its employees that 
Industrial Court have no jurisdiction over the employers 
to order them to re-instate the employees wherein the 
Court is convinced of their wrongful dismissal or dis¬ 
charge, has put the Trade Unionists in a very difficult 
position. For the consequences of this judgment will, 
indeed, be disastrous to the workers and the trade union 
movement at large. The employers will be entided to 
discharge or dismiss any worker for his trade union acti¬ 
vities, ostensibly of course on one pretext or the other, 
and such workers shall find no security against the on¬ 
slaughts of the employer. Thus the employers, often, wiD 
succeed in breaking trade unions easily. To cftc 
example the dismissal of eighteen office-bearers ctf 
Union by the Management of the Indian Standard Met^ 
Co. Ltd. Bombay, is a glaring instance and the Union 
has not so far succeeded in securing the reinstatement of 
these eighteen workers on account of Justice Coyajee’s 
judgment. The judgment, thus, has rendered a severe 
blow to genuine trade unionism. 

As a matter of fact, Justice Coyajec’s judgment igoes 
contrary to certain statements made by Sir HarsidMbliai 
Divatia, President of the Industrial Court, Bombay4|iat 
if a stHke took place because of the unfair labour pradtes 
workers in such a situadim. In countries like A]g;eiidita, 
Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, Costa Eica, 
Ecuador, Finland, Mexico, Newzealand, the Umcn of 
South Africa, the United States, Venezuela etc 
tecdon is given to workers agaim such pewsibgMag. til 
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these countries legislation has strictly prohibited all actions 
on the part of the employers prejudicial to the workers— 
actions such as: employer’s refusal to engage a worker 
who is a member of a trade union, demanding from a 
worker an undertaking that he would not belong to a 
trade union, or withdraw from its membership, taking of 
discriminatory measures or exercising pressure against an 
organised worker during his employment, and discharg¬ 
ing of a worker because of his membership in a trade 
union activities. 

Particular mention must be made of the Federal 
National Labour Relations Act, promulgated in the United 
States of America on 5th July, 1935 as it has served as 
a model for most of the industrially advanced countries. 
This Act, amongst other things, strictly bans unfair labour 
practices’ such as an employer ‘discouraging membership 
in any Labour union by exercising coercion or pressure 
against the worker at the time of his engagement or 
during the tenure of employment’ and any ‘disciplinary 
action agamst the workers by discharge or dismissal’ 
On the other hand the law authorises the parties duly 
qualified to make ‘collective agreements to contracting 
trade union a condition of his employment.’ 

In Mexico, the authorities go still further in ensur¬ 
ing that the rights of the workers are respected if the 
strike is declared lawful, and in protecting and support¬ 
ing them in their efforts to make the strike effective. It 
is even more interesting to note that the Labour Code 
of Ecuador ‘expressly stipulates that the workers who 
have been on strike cannot be dismissed in the years 
following the strike, except for certain legitimate reasons 
enumerated by law and after authorisation by the labour 
inspectorate.’ 

No Safeguards 

The einj^yers might assure that no dismissal or 
discharge of any worker would be affected because of his 
trade union activities. But from the long acperience of 
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the behaviour of the employers one does not feel con¬ 
fident that they would not indulge in ‘unfair labour prac¬ 
tices.’ However, the question 2 irises, in case the employers 
dismiss or discharge employees for legitimate trade union 
activities what are the safeguards and security against 
such action? Obviously there are no safeguards for the 
worker and no security of his service. There shall be 
no authority to whom he can look for justice and for re¬ 
instatement if wrongfully dismissed. 

It is, thus, obvious that Justice Coyajee’s judgment 
will go to strengthen the hands of the employers beyond 
control. And the employers are bound to use this tre¬ 
mendous power in their hands against the legitimate orga¬ 
nisations of workers. 

What should be done to meet this danger? 

Obviously labour organisations must immediately 
move in the matter and build up a formidable agitation 
against such a judgment. Such an agitation will create 
public opinion in the workers’ favour. This will force 
the hands of the Government to act so as to nullify the 
effects of the judgment. The Government will have to 
be forced, firstly to promulgate an ‘ordinance’ immedia¬ 
tely, investing the Industrial Disputes Courts with powers 
to order the employers to re-instate the wcHrkers, in case 
the Court is convinced of their wrongful discharge or dis¬ 
missal and secondly for proper legislation to that effect 
in due course. Unless these things are done, the interests 
of labour movement will be at stake. 

Labour organisations should lose no time. They 
must forthwith build up a strong agitation in order to 
fc^ the Provincial and Central Governments to take 
^immediate steps to coimteract the adverse effects oi Justice 
Coyajee’s ju(^;ment 

The Madras Decision 

The protection by law of the workers’ ri^t to 
organise without mtimidation and ffbcrrahintioa Il ffM 
first necessary conditkni (oT Ae of 
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the trade union movement. It is well known that the 
most powerful factor discouraging the spread of labour 
organisation is the fear of victimisation. In America 
victimisation or discrimination is stricdy forbidden 
according to the National Labour Relations Act. 
If any act of victimisation is reported and the 
National Labour Relations Board is convinced of its 
injustice the employer will be ordered to re-instate the 
-wrongfully discharged worker with back-pay. In the 
United States the employers are therefore really afraid 
to adopt such measures against active supporters of trade 
unions. In most other countries also full protection is 
given to the workers against such injustices. In India the 
Trade Union Act and the Industrial Disputes Act hitherto 
safeguarded the workers’ right to organization and col¬ 
lective bargaining. But the recent judgment of Justice 
Coyajec in the Bombay High Court and the judgment pro¬ 
nounced by Justice Subba Rao in the Madras High Court 
have given the employers enormous power and have de¬ 
prived the workers of the protection of the law against 
wrongful dismissal and victimisation. 

Chromic Factory Dispute 

The 1500 tannery workers of Messrs. Chrome Leather 
Co. Ltd. Chromepet (Madras) are mostly Harijans. They 
arc given a paltry wage of 8 annas for a full day’s work. 
The dearness allowance is only 2 annas per point rise 
in the cost of living index above 100. The conditions of 
; employment arc highly unsatisfactory. There arc no pro- 
virions for Provident fund, gratuity, etc. Leave facilities 
! arc meagre. Bonus is seldom paid. About two years ago 
the workers struck work for about three months demand¬ 
ing increased wages and other facilities. The employers 
with the hdp of the Government and the police were 
a|)lc to overwhelm the strikers. A campaign of victimisa¬ 
tion of the woiicers followed after the strike was caBed 

tiiotigh this was against the agreement which the 
Otoidoytts had conduded witii the workers’ union. Even 

4 
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Staff members were victimised. Workers with thirty and 
more years’ service were taken as fresh hands. They 
lost all their privileges. 

It was under these conditions that the dispute was 
referred to the Industrial Tribunal, Madura, for adjudi¬ 
cation. Influenced by the findings of the Bombay High 
Court in the dispute in the Western India Automobile 
Association, the management of the compzmy filed a 
“mandamus” application in the Madras High Court to 
direct the Industrial Tribunal, Madura, to stop all pro¬ 
ceedings in connection with certain issues pending deci¬ 
sion in the dispute between the management and its 
employees. They questioned the right of the Industrial 
Tribunal to decide issues relating to re-instatement of 
discharged workers, payment of bonus. Provident Fund, 
etc. The High Court was pleased to pronounce judgment 
that the Tribunal had no power to add to the terms 
of contract of service or introduce any new conditions of 
service between the parties in dispute. The jurisdiction of 
the Industrial Tribunal was confined only to enquire and 
find whether the contract between the parties provided 
for the issues framed. It had no jurisdiction to direct 
the employer to provide for those conditions in cases 
where there have been no such conditions of contract 
existing between the parties concerned. The effect of 
this judgment has been to give the employers the necesipfy 
power to break the solidarity and organisation of worlcfsis. 
The workers have to be satisfied with the poor conditions 
of service obtaining at present and have no logal right 
to ask for their improvement. 

, This is a challenge not only to the 1,500 workers of 
Chromepet but also to the Indian working class as a whole. 
The experience of Trade Union workers in India regard¬ 
ing the treatment of workers by empbym does not |iro- 
vide reason for confidmee that “imfiof hdxnir 
will be eschewed. Hie decisuHis by the Bombay 
hiadras IBgh Courts are certain to \x tieiO^ 
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dents in reaching conclusions in similar cases in other 
provinces. And, it is equally certain, that employers will 
not be slow to seize at the opportunity afforded to them 
to victimise workers with impunity. The trade union 
movement will suffer a severe strain as a result. 

It is high time that the Industrial Disputes Act and 
the Indian Trade Unions Act are amended so as to make 
“unfair labour practices” on the part of employers illegal. 
For this purpose the Government must promptly promul¬ 
gate an ordinance investing the Industrial Tribimals with 
powers to decide any issue that may arise between the 
employers and the employees regarding working condi¬ 
tions and collective bargaining—^including reinstatement 
of workers in case the court is convinced of their wrongful 
dismissal. The ordinance may be followed by proper 
legislation in due course. Unless such action is taken 
the workers will lose all faith in the professions of support 
made to them by spokesmen of the Government. 

Provincial Governments and Labour 

U.P. 

The Independence Supplement of the Pioneer fea¬ 
tured prominently an article by Shri Sampumanand 
which he wrote in San Francisco ‘where I have come as a 
delegate to the International Labour Conference.’ Speak¬ 
ing of the ‘machinery for the disposal of labour disputes,’ 
which he has devised, he says, “I am rather proud of it.” 

Shri Sampumanand’s pride is perhaps his own con¬ 
cern (though few have ever had less cause to be proud). 
But it will be certainly interesting to know how the 
machinery works. 

The Jai Hind Mazdoor Sangh of the Benaras Cotton 
and Silk Mill presented certain demands on behalf of 
worken and gave notice of strike on September 27, 1947. 
Not a little finger was raised to settle the matter during 
the notice period. The ‘file’ was perhaps coursing its way 
in .Shri Sampumanand’s labyrinthine machinery. TTm 
^rike hi^an oh October 14, 1947. It was only after 
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the strike had been in progress for five days that the 
matter was taken up for conciliation. 

The Conciliation Officer took full six months to 
come to a decision. But when the decision did come, 
the Labour Department did nothing to enforce it. In 
the meantime, wrongful dismissals were mounting and 
the workers were vainly making frantic representations to 
Shri Sampurnanand. Tired of waiting, they went on 
Strike again on June 26, 1948. 

Award Not Enforced 

It was now the turn of the Conciliation Board. It 
held the dismissals illegal and directed the management 
to reinstate the dismissed workers. In spite of several re¬ 
presentations to the Labour Ministry the award has not 
been enforced so far. But the machinery is not so slow- 
moving when the employer's interests are to be protected. 
A date has already been fixed for the hearing of appeal 
by the management against this award. 

Isn’t this an excellent machinery? May be it grinds 
slowly, but it grinds so well—as these ground down workers 
will tell you. In another forty days the workers would be 
celebrating the anniversary of their dispute and singing 
hallelujah to Shri Sampurnanand and his machinery 
which had taken so long to dispose of the dispute but had 
not quite succeeded. 

Serve ^em Right 

But perhaps it should be mentioned that the workers 
of this mill are organised into a union which has the 
singular misfortune of being manned by socialists. Now 
socialists, as everyone knows are a set of badmaskes who 
Are^ atheists, who are out to destroy Indian culture. Piqued 
at finding themselves unable to share the loaves and #$faes 
of lucrative offices, they are out to disrupt the asad 

barter away the ncwly-won freedom* Tltey aie jm 

mkhing so much as on Erring up trouble 
five a s^istic satisfacthm but of it 
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however, is that they won’t be bought over by the ‘sole 
representative’ of the working class, the mighty INTUC. 

If, therefore, the Benaras Cotton Mill workers must 
be so misguided as to be led by socialists, then it does 
serve them right to be victimised and to be harrassed 
generally. This will teach them a much needed lesson. 
This is education, real education. Shri Sampumanand’s 
machinery, besides disposing of labour disputes, is making 
a fine work of this education. 

Impartial Treatment 

It will, however, be wrong to think that socialist-led 
workers alone get the benefit of this education. No, 
proud Sampumanand doesn’t do things by halves. For 
instance. 

There is a textile mill in Kanpur, the Lakshmi Ratan 
Cotton Mills Ltd. The lord and master of this mill is 
Lala Ramratan Gupta, one of the tribe of enlightened 
capitalists who stalk the land today. He is a Congressman 
turned industrialist out of his compassion for the down¬ 
trodden, dumb driven labourers and out of his deep- 
seated conviction that the only way to do them service 
is to become—a capitalist. Gandhiji’s idea of trusteeship 
had to be worked out in practice. How else could its 
practicability be 'demonstrated? 

The Consistent Patriots 

It should be remembered that these Kanpur mag¬ 
nates have always been patriotic. They served the British 
patriotically and now they are serving the Congress equally 
patriotically. (lai’t voluntary levy of two annas per 
spindle to hdp the Congress enough proof of that?) No 
invidiofu dscrimination between one set of rulers and 
another>-^-<sti*tahdy not. These magnates would have 
wraghed Sir Maurice Hallet—of hallowed memwy— 
agdiirt geld and created a mcmumait if these imprac¬ 
tical, amtinieiital Indians hadn’t raised such a hullabakio. 
And no# ^ oidy too to Shif 
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Sampumanand similarly against gold—if he went (Ml a 
slimming diet for a while. And why not? The service 
these two able administrators have rendemd to diem can 
only be measured in gold. 

In Lalaji’s mill there is, or perhaps there was, a 
union. It was a branch of the Sut‘ Mill Mazdoor Union 
which is affiliated to the INTUC. T .s Secretary of the Suti 
Mill Mazdoor Union, which has also its brauich in the L. R. 
Mills, is one Shri Ganesh Datta B? )pai. 1111 he fell from 
grace he was also the Labour Advisor—‘to the U. P. 
Government’ when he joined and ‘to the U.P. Labour 
Enquiry Committee’ when he left. He had to fall from 
grace, because he had a bee in his bonnet: he imagined 
that workers had certain rights and that it was the busi¬ 
ness of the union to secure them and, when secured, to 
safleguard them. He was also very very unteachable. The 
INTUC bosses failed to knock into his head something 
of their own practical commonsense which has enabled 
them to make themsdves healthy, wealthy and wise. 

Real-life Drama 

There people provide dramatic personnel for the 
drama. If it hadn’t been enacted in real life, the drama 
would be magnificent in its grim, blood-curdling ruth- 
lessncss. 

The curtain is raised on the inside of the mills with a 
labour spokesman and a minion of the management in 
animateci discussion. Date: July 25, 1947. WiMtis words 
and more words when.. .bang ! a kick lands in the pit 
of the spokeaman’s stomach and the painful monotony is 
broken. This was all right, wasn’t it? For, if <Mie must 
be so imperdnoit as not to have a pant on, where is 
oije to land the kick? 

'But the woikers didn’t quite see the of it. They 
had the tmcrity actually to squeal. *Shu» it was a 
properly ^[^^us’ situatum was creatod* avoiS a 

breach of the precious peace, an idbborate pdBce trad nHI- 
taay bandobast was mide. Tib obligh^ 
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came to the rescue of the Lala and gave him permission 
to declare a lock-out for forty-six days. 

Clearly, when the batde for production is on, per¬ 
mission for lock-outs has to be given. The best way to 
step up production is to stop it. It is one of the paradoxes 
of our newly-won freedom. And Shri Sampumanand 
ought to be proud of that too ! 

From then on, it was a grand battle with the un¬ 
patriotic workers clamouring to start production and the 
patriotic Lala holding them at bay with the aid of the 
equally patriotic police batons and bayonets. 

When the mills reopened on September 9, 1947 
twelve hundred workers were locked out and most of the 
clerical, supervisory and watch and ward staff was re¬ 
trenched. Illegal? No, not in the least. Illegal is a 
term that is applied only to strikes. 

The Dispute^ Recognised 

Very reluctantly this was recognised to be a ‘dis¬ 
pute’ and conciliation proceedings were begun when Shri 
Sampumanand’s robot suddenly stopped. The Conci¬ 
liation Officer had to be removed because he was indis¬ 
creet enough to write to the Government about the ob¬ 
structive attitude of the employers. 

It was not till after a strike that a Conciliation Board 
was appointed. Just when the Labour Commissioner, 
who was the Chairman of the Board, was about to deliver 
judgment he was sent packing, demoted and transferred 
from the Labour Department itself. He had not learned 
the lesson so assiduously taught by the Department that 
its officers must never go against the wishes or interests 
of employers. 

Exit Conciliation Board and enter the adjudicator 
after only a short space of few months. His award is an 
amazing piece of work. It solves all the issues raised by 
the workers by the simple device of remaining silent over 
thoQEL^ Govcmmwt in the meanwhile granted per« 
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mission to Lalaji to dose down one stuft—again, in the 
interests of greater production. 

Reicn of Terror 

Since this was not enough to ensure industrial peace 
Shri Bajpai and fifteen other leaders were arrested and 
detained under the Safety Act. A regular rdgn of terror 
was let loose in the Darshanpurwa area. At least three 
scores of workers are standing their trial under various 
sections of Indian Penal Code induding Sections 302 and 
307. The case against the Manager and other high 
ofiicials, on the other hand, whose demand for police hdp 
led to a lathi charge being made inside the mills resulting 
in serious injuries to many and who were bailed out 
against sureties of one and a half lakh of rupees each, is 
yet to begm. 

Just on the day Bajpai’s Habeas Corpus application 
was due to come up for hearing before the Allahabad 
High’ Court, he was rdeased. By this time Shri Sampur- 
nanand had come back from San Francisco. When Bajpai 
met him and mentioned something about the discontent 
among the workers, he was astonished “Discontent, what? 
where? Indeed, you must be mad. Isn’t there perfect 
peace in the L. R. Cotton MiUs?” To say the truth, there 
is. By getting rid of all the old employees and rulfing qq 
a wholly new complement of workers, ‘peace’ has been 
resorted. How long it will last, is another matto*. 

This is how Shri Sampumanand’s *madiinery fc»r the 
disposal of industrial disputes’ works. The two cases 
cited are merdy typical of the hundreds that are happen* 
ing. The workers know it is a rotten, corrupt machinery 
which, in* the interests of industrial peac^ shotdd be 
sci^pped and replaced by something whudi is not a nme 
pretence and a baud. 

BIHAR:— 

A report <m the wmrk dime by the 
ment of the Bihar Government 'mmA uMif pn 
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illustration of how Provincial Governments are handling 
labour problems and preparing for the fulfilment of pro¬ 
mises of a new deal for the mazdoor. Industrially Bihar 
has great importance because of the concentration of the 
iron and steel industries and as a sugar and shellac pro¬ 
ducing area (coal and mica mining being a responsibi¬ 
lity of the Central Government) and measures taken to 
ensure better standards of life and work for labour in the 
province will eventually become precedents for the formu¬ 
lation of policy elsewhere. 

The report points out that minimum wages have 
been increased all over the province, in some cases by as 
much as 50 to 70 per cent. The increases have been 
brought about. through mutual agreement between 
employers and workers, or as a result of .the 
award of adjudicators and on the recommendations 
of Boards of Conciliation. The total earning of an un¬ 
skilled worker in the Province as a result of these increases 
varies, according to the report, between Rs. 26 and 36 per 
month. Considering the present cost of living, (the index 
figure has jumped from 100 to 290 in many places in the 
country) these figures far from meaning an increase in 
the worker’s standard of living cannot even be accepted as 
an adequate minimum. 

On the question of housing, it is stated that an 
interim rc|K)rt has been presented .by a Special Officer 
appointied to inquire into housing conditions in factories 
in the Province. On the basis of the report, a decision 
is reported to have been taken to construct ‘‘a few 
thousand^’ houses in the near future. 

Hours of work have recently been reduced from 50 
to 48 in ‘^perennial” factories and 60 to 50 in ‘^seasonal” 
factories. 

An daborate conciliation machinery is functioning to 
lesdve^^ t^ disputes. A wholetime judge has been 
for ^judica^ 
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To introduce a system of health insurance the Gov¬ 
ernment has relied on its powers of persuasion to induce 
employers to start provident fund schemes, grant sick 
leave with pay and provide facilities of medical treatment 
for workers at the cost of employers. 

About 80 new Trade Unions have been registered 
since the present Ministry took over and the r^istration of 
about 40 unions is under consideration. The Govern¬ 
ment’s contribution in the development of the trade union 
movement in the province consists of “discouraging” at¬ 
tempts on the part of employers to victimise workers for 
union activity and securing recognition for unions from 
employers. A Provincial Labour Advisory Board will 
come into being shortly as a result of a tripartite confer¬ 
ence held recendy, on which will devolve the duty of 
advising the Government in regard to its labour policy. 

Other activities of the Labour Department of minor 
importance like the publication of draft rules under the 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1947, orders ra|uiring em¬ 
ployers engaging 100 or more workers “to define with 
sufficient precision” the conditions of employment in their 
factories and to maintain hospitals for labourers are 
included in the report. 

This list of achievements against the background of 
consistent and bitter struggles by the working class of the 
province, looks only like tardily granted concesaoits and 
will not enthuse those who want a kisan nua4oor raj. 
Along with the enactment of legislation to regtdil^’wn^es 
and conditions of work, labour had looked forwppil to 
the progressive elimination, trader Government tHiMpCtkra, 
of the profit motive from industrial production and At 
substitution of capitalist management by woitoif 
If cannot be denied that there have been atteaytt |pt 
move in this direction but the limitations whidk IIk 
emment has placed (Hi itself will prevent pnqwr 
ciation even of such efforts. The assumption ol Ah 4i|| 
of an impartial arbitrator b^ween the 
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and employers by the Government can be no excuse for 
failing to introduce an element of planning into indus¬ 
trial activity. 



CHAPTER 3 


LABOUR AND PRODUCTION 

Who is Responsible for Fall in Production ?: — 

The fact that a perio(| of shorter working hours 
and increasing numbers of strikes has been found ^ with 
a period of falling production does not necessarily mean 
that one is the cause of the other. It is a fact that the 
hours of work in factories have been reduced from the 
legal maximum of 10 hours a day and 54 hours a week 
to 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week respectively. But 
from this, it does not follow that production will also fall 
off by something Tike 12-112 p.c., as has been stated by 
a large number of writers. This presupposes that before 
1946, froin which year output has begim to decline, it was 
the usual practice in our mills to work the maximum 
period allowed under the Act of 1934. But an exami¬ 
nation of the statistics of working hours in different fac¬ 
tories will show that the actual hours of work were often 
not more than 48 hours a w^eek. In some cases they 
were even shorter than that. 

In 1938, it was found that 29 p.c. of the male workers 
and 31 p.c. of women workers in the perennial factories 
and 36 p.c. of the male workers and 43 p.c. of the womoi 
workers in the seasonal factories did not work for more 
than 48 hours a week. The Bihar Labour Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee found that in Bihar, 43.2 p.c. of men and 3^8 p.c. 
of women worked for 48 hours in the week. In mines, 
the miners and loaders in Jharia and Raniganj did not 
worit. for more than 44 hours week underground and 
4^ hours a week above ground. In engineoring, iron 
and steel, sugar, cotton-ginning and baling, the mtmi 
hours worked were not more than 48 hours fcst 
So, naturally, the present shortoiing of hours is 
to affect output in these groups mdustries. 
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It might be argued that in other groups of indus¬ 
tries where the working hours were more than 48 per 
week, the 8-hour day was likely to be followed by smaller 
output. This is specially the case in the cotton textile 
industry, where the working hours were more than 48 
per week. A glance at the main Report of the Labour 
Investigation Committee will show that this is only partly 
true. In the cotton textile industry, the hours of work 
varied from 7^ to i hours per day and 45 to 60 hours 
per week. So in at feast a section of that industry, the 
weekly hours of work vere even below 48. 

Even if we accept the proposition that the usual prac¬ 
tice in other groups of industries was to work for more 
than 8 hours a day it does not follow that a shortening 
of hours will lead to lower output. Neither economic 
theory, nor the actual facts (of which businessmen are 
so fond) support this proposition. In other countries of 
the world, the shortening of hours has not been followed 
by a fall in production. And our experience in India 
does not also lend support to this idea. When the hours 
of work were reduced to 10 per day in 1934 production 
figures for different industries did not show any falling 
off. Prof. Gadgil mentioned a concrete case. Some 
months after the hours of work were reduced in the fac¬ 
tories in Bombay from 10 to 9, the Bombay Labour 
Officer carried out an enquiry into the effect of the 
shorter hours upon the efficiency of the workers. 

The enquiry was confined to piece-workers in whose 
case it was comparatively easy to measure efficiency. The 
results of the enquiry were that both in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, the workers were producing a larger out¬ 
put than before. It may be contended that the nine-hour 
WiH'king day constituted the optimum working period in 
India so that any reduction below this limit is likely to 
lead to a reduction in output. This is, however, problema¬ 
tical. The universal eiq>erience in the U.S.A. and the 
United Khtgdom is that a 48 hours’ week is far frinn 
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the optimum working period both from the point 
of view of the workers and of the industry, and 
that a 40 hours’ week may prove to be nearer the 
optimum period. There is no reason to suppose that, 
in view of the climatic condition of India, and the com¬ 
paratively weak physique of our workers, the optimiun 
working period will be longer in India than m the Western 
coimtrics. In so far as the 8-hour working day is nearer 
the optimum period, the results of shortening of hours 
are likely to prove more beneficial than inimical. This 
theoretical conclusion may also be propped up by another 
peculiarity in Indian labour conditions, pointed out long 
ago by the Royal Commission on Labour. The actual 
working hours are often less than the scheduled hours in 
our factories on account of the habits of the workers who 
usually spend a considerable part of thdr time in the 
factory compound, smoking, loitering or eating their 
meals. We have the weighty opinion of the Royal Com¬ 
mission in our favour to the effect that “we arc convmced 
that, generally speaking, the shorter working wedk is 
associated with closer attention to work and stricter super¬ 
vision than a long one.” In so far as the shorter woiking 
period leads to less loitering, and fewer unauthorised in¬ 
tervals, output need not suffer. So before one can decide 
on a priori ground that the fall in the output is due to 
the shorter working hours, one must demand to ioiiw 
many of these factors. 

It is interesting to learn from the latest figures that 
the production of cotton cloth has registered a rise by about 
10 to 15 per cent during the second quarto' of 1948 as 
compared to the first quarter of that year. Ptodhiction 
is reported to have increased from 982 m. yds. 43 I doth 
in the first quarter of 1948 to 1090 m. yds. in Ibe fjfinon d 
quarter, The consumption of raw ccRton by the fiMlon 
mills in India and Pakistan has also increas^, in 'filNe 8 
months ending April, 1948, by 175,109 bales over the 
torrespemding period of 194647. tlie ptocbtctkai of 
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jute manufacturers has increased from 962 thousand tons 
in 12 months from July to June, 1946-47 to 1019.8 
thousand tons in the same period in 1947-48. It appears 
therefore, that the shorter working hours do not stand 
in the way of increased production. Is it a mere coinci¬ 
dence that the period of larger production of cotton goods 
was also the period of the heyday of decontrol of cloth ? 

Everyone is familiar with the mounting statistics 
about the number of strikes, the number of workers in¬ 
volved and the number of man-days lost, during the 
years, 1946, 1947 and 1948. That the increase is alarm¬ 
ing can be readily admitted. But there has been some 
exaggeration about the effects of these strikes on produc¬ 
tion. To understand the real effects of these strikes, it is 
essential to go beyond these dry figures. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that our 
strike statistics did not give separate figures for strikes and 
lockouts. They are lumped together as industrial stop¬ 
pages. Unless one knows the actual percentage of strikes 
and lock-outs hidden in these figures one should hesitate be¬ 
fore fastening the guilt on labour alone. A second point 
that should be noted about the statistics of strikes is that 
the years after 1945 saw the rapid spread of unions among 
what arc called the “white-collared” workers, the employ¬ 
ees of the mercantile, banking and other firms. Except 
in a small number of cases. This has been followed by 
strikes to enforce the demands of the unions. This has 
sweDed the number of strikes, though they are not likely to 
affect industrial productipn except indirectly. But it must be 
admitted that when due account is taken of all these fac¬ 
tors, there is no denying that the number of strikes 
involving industrial production have increased substanti¬ 
ally. As figures stand, the number of strikes increased by 
98.7per cent, in 1946 over those of 1945. When allowance 
is made for the two points mentioned above, we might 
condude roughly diat the increase in the humber of 
strikes was by 90 per cent. 
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Against this background, let us examine the position 
during the years 1938 to 1945 as given below. 


Output 

No. of of cotton Factory Paper Coal Steel 
Strikes piece- Sugar Ingots 

goods 

(m. yds) (m. tons) (m. owt) (m. tons) (m. tons) 


1938 

399 

4269 

0.66 

1.18 

24.8 

0.98 

1939 

406 

4012 

1.24 

1.42 

25.0 

1.07 

1940 

322 

4269 

1.09 

1.76 

26.1 

1.28 

1941 

369 

4493 

0.78 

1.87 

26.5 

1.36 

1942 

694 

4109 

1.07 

2.02 

26.5 

1.30 

1943 

716 

4871 

1.27 

2.02 

22.6 

1.37 

1944 

658 

4727 

0.95 

2.00 

24.1 

1.27 

1945 

820 

4676 

0.94 

1.92 

26.6 

1.31 


Thus during the period 1938-45, the number of 
strikes increased from 399 to 820.t.^. an increase of about 
105 percent. The number of workers involved increased 
by about 86per cent., i.e., from 401,095 to 747,530. In 
spite of this increase in the number of strikes, the output 
of almost every important commodity increased during 
the same period. It seems that our industrialists were able 
to maintain and increase production all round during 
the war even when the number of strikes increased by 
more than 100 per cent. 
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found in the statistics about man-days lost per worker. 
If the workers on strike remain idle for a shorter period 
during a particular strike than during a second strike, 
the loss in output is likely to be smaller during the first 
strike than during the second. 

On the whole, with one exception, the average num¬ 
ber of man-days lost per worker through strikes has been 
continuously falling, even though the total number of 
strikes has more than doubled during the same period. 
That may be an explanation why the output in the major 
industries increased in spite of the increase in the aggre¬ 
gate number of strikes. There is, we think, some amount 
of corelation between the two sets of figures. The lowest 
number of man-days lost is in 1943, which also saw the 
maximum production in a large number of industries. 
The number of man-days lost per worker increased from 
4.5 in 1943 to 6.3 in 1944; production figures also re¬ 
gistered decline in many industries. Now, though the 
number of strikes increased substantially in 1946 as com¬ 
pared to 1945, the number of man-days lost per worker 
was only 6.4, a figure nearly equal to that of the year 1944, 
and substantially below the figures of all the war years ex¬ 
cepting 1945. The increase in the figures of man-days 
lost per worker does not lead one to expect any remark¬ 
able fall in the production of major commodities. 

After 1946, the rate of increase in the number of 
strikes has certainly slowed down. The actual number 
of strikes in 1947 is of course more than that of 1946. 
But in this connection, a second point may be noted. 
Not all strikes affect production equally. Strikes lasting 
a few days are of course a symptom of industrial unrest, 
but they are not the. cause of severe economic loss. From 
the economic point of view, strikes of longer duration 
cause more damage to production than those lasting a 
day or two. If we look to the figures of the average dura¬ 
tion of strikes, the situation wffl appear more assuring 
in 1947 than in 1946* In the quarter ending September, 

5 
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1946, only 16 per cent, of the total number of strikes 
lasted a day or less, and 44 per cent, of the total number 
of strikes lasted from one to ten days. During the same 
quarter in 1947, 37.2 per cent, of the total number of 
strikes lasted a day or less, and 40.6 per cent, lasted from 
1 day to 10 days. In the last quarter ending December, 
1946, 30.4 per cent, of the total number of strikes in 
the same period lasted a day or less, and 33.4 per cent, 
lasted from 1 day to 5 days. During the same quarter 
in 1947, 46.2 per cent, of the strikes lasted a day or 
less, and 33.8 per cent, lasted from 1 day to 5 days. 

It is clear, therefore, that the average duration of 
strikes in 1947 has decreased in comparison with that 
of 1946. During the four quarters of 1947, the percentage 
of strikes lasting from 1 day or less to 5 days increased 
from 57.2 per cent, of the total number of strikes in the 
first quarter, to 66 per cent, in the third quarter, and to 
70 per cent, in the last quarter. The number of strikes 
lasting from 20 days or more which are likely to lead 
to substantial reductions in output, formed 17.1 per cent, 
of the total number of strikes in the first quarter of 1947 
to 9 per cent, in the last quarter of that year. Thus in 
1947 as compared to 1946, while the number of strikes 
of shorter duration has substantially increased, the number 
of strikes of longer duration has fallen by a good percent¬ 
age. Thus the restrictive influence of strikes on produc¬ 
tion should not be as large as is hastily assumed by looking 
only to the statistics. 

Thus on all accounts, it is clear that the fall in the 
level of production in 1946 and 1947 should not be as¬ 
cribed only to the increasing propensity of labour to go 
on strike. 

Collaboration 

The conditions of employment of the Indian worker 
are such that he is apt to be cynical about proposals for 
collaboration between himself, the employer and the Gov- 
onment, which do not hold promise of immediate 
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mic advantage. The realisation has grown in him that 
there are no “national interests” which exclude his own; 
that drives to increase output are of value only in so 
far as they lead to a better standard of life 
for himself and his class who really make the 
nation; and that without his willing co-operation no 
effort to step up production can really succeed. The crisis 
that faces Indian industry today in this respect is one of 
elevating the worker from the status of an exploited wage- 
slave to that of an important element in the productive 
process as well as securing for him as great a share in the 
returns from industry and of the surplus value of his own 
labour as for any other agency of production. Employers 
may not readily agree to this democratic conception of the 
role of the worker in industry, but collaboration can 
become useful only on the basis of a free and equal part¬ 
nership. It is only when it is recognised that collabora¬ 
tion means the extension of the principle of democracy, 
whose necessity in the political field is generally accepted, 
to the social and economic fields, that methods to carry 
it out into practice can be of any value. 

Whether employers like it or not, the development 
of labour-management co-operation has become indispens¬ 
able in India to keep the machinery of production running 
without frequent interruptions. Moreover enlightened 
capitalism in Western countries has come to regard intel¬ 
ligent association of labour in the management of industry 
as necessary to prevent a sudden shake up in the founda¬ 
tions of society. It has even begun to welcome sugges¬ 
tions for such co-operation. Faced with a similar situa¬ 
tion in Britain at the beginning of the war in regard to 
production as we do today in India, the British Govern¬ 
ment took steps, in response to persistent demands from 
trade unions, to associate them in the application of war¬ 
time social policy. This association gradually expanded, 
as the war intenafied, into the "widest fields of economic 
and stxaal life firom the individual workshop into the 
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national Government, in order to harness all the nation’s 
resources to the war effort.” The result of this association 
was an increase over a short period of one-third in the 
total production. It may not be feasible in the present 
stage of the development of the trade union movement 
in India to associate labour with every department of 
Government through advisory councils on which labour 
is represented. Britain’s experiment was successful be¬ 
cause the trade union movement in that country could 
provide the men with the necessary experience and know¬ 
ledge from its ranks to take part in the responsibilities 
of government. A similar mobilization of effort and re¬ 
sources is however not impossible in India. But before 
that can become possible a basis of agreement has to be 
found, either at the instance of the Government or through 
a more enlightened view of the relative importance of 
the various factors employed in production, on those as¬ 
pects of industry which concern the social welfare and 
standards of living of workers. In war-time Britain, all 
considerations were subordinated to the supreme objec¬ 
tive of producing enough material for the war. Britain 
had in addition the advantage of a unified and powerful 
trade union movement and central organizations of em¬ 
ployers who could be relied upon to comply with deci¬ 
sions jointly arrived at. It had also a tradition of colla¬ 
boration and collective bargaining which was of immense 
value in devising the methods for tripartite consultation 
in industry under the conditions of speed and urgency 
necessitated by the war. 

The fact that we do not possess these advantages 
and that the technique of collective bargaining has not 
reached as high a degree of perfection is no reason to 
ftoubt the efficacy of methods of co-operation as a means 
to industrial peace in India. If labour is politica&y and 
economically conscious enough to be a party to a truce 
offered for a patriotic purpose it should also be i^arded 
9 s a party with a sense of responsibility acto|uate lor foff 
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co-operation. As for the disorganized state of Indian 
industrial labour, this again is no valid reason to put off 
efforts at seeking collaboration with it. Trade organizations 
in America were divided between two rival federations— 
the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O.; rival unions existed in the 
same industry and sometimes in the same workshop. 
Similarly there were various associations of employers, 
each rivalling with the other for political influence and 
power. These divisions though vastly complicating the 
process of collaboration did not prevent suitable methods 
being evolved for it. If there is a lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the employers and Government to set up 
agencies for co-operative effort in industrial production, 
there is also a reluctance on the part of trade union orga¬ 
nizers to welcome them, mainly because trade union work 
hitherto has been preponderantly agitational and scarcely 
constructive in India. The establishment of joint machi¬ 
nery need not be regarded as means to prevent the labour 
movement attaining its full stature. Even in countries 
where society is organized mainly on socialist lines, methods 
to establish co-operation between workers and the manage¬ 
ment (whether private employers or the State) has been 
found to be necessary. 

It has to be remembered by those who plead for 
joint machinery that the procedure found useful under 
the stress of war or other national emergency need not 
be practicable or sufficient for the purposes of normal 
times. Under the conditions of peace time production 
economic and social interests are bound to assume promi¬ 
nence in consultations between labour and employers. 
The elaborate machinery that came into existence in 
Britain during the war in their reconversion to peace-time 
uses have come to be more and more instruments to 
supplement the devices for collective bargaining and 
therefore have more important economic functions. 

The machinery that is now proposed to be formed 
m Indk should have as their most important duties re- 
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giilation of the conditions of employment from which 
most trade disputes arise. It is futile to imagine that the 
co-operation of workers in production could be secured 
by merely consulting them through committees set up by 
election on technical matters of production, like improve¬ 
ments in manufacturing processes or full utilization of 
plant. The workers in the majority of industries do not 
have enough experience or the requisite skill to advise 
on such matters. Except in rare cases the consultative 
machinery from this point of view will tend to become 
councils where the voice of the employer will always 
prevail. Collaboration in this sphere can be of use to 
workers to the extent that they can educate themselves 
in regard to technical management—a sphere from which 
they have hitherto been rigidly excluded. 

The immediate practical value of tripartite colla¬ 
boration in industry will depend on the extent of powers 
given to joint committees to initiate and execute social 
and economic policy. To confer only advisory functions 
regarding issues which concern the economic interests of 
the workers on the joint committees and leave matters 
of dispute to be resolved by arbitration authorities would 
mean just a continuation of the existing state of affairs. 
The creation of these jointly represented bodies will not 
in that case contribute materially to the solution of the 
production crisis. It may even result in further indus¬ 
trial strife as labour’s opposition to the present policy and 
methods of arbitration grow in strength. Joint Councils 
to be of positive good in implementing the truce agree¬ 
ment of last December must have statutory rights of 
decision on social and economic issues. But again it is 
precisely on these issues that joint decisions are difficult. 
Such problems in the organisation and functioning of 
Works Committees and the innovations in collaboration 
methods that we can make, profiting from the experience 
of other countries will be dealt with in another issue* 
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A recent pamphlet issued by the Labour Party in 
Britain containing proposals to make Joint Production 
Committees more effective suggested that the worker in 
industry should be given full details of output and produc¬ 
tion policy, and the financial position and disposition of 
profits of his firm, with the right to criticise. To this in¬ 
formation the worker is said to be entitled because his 
right to information “is far greater than that of the share¬ 
holder.” It has been the experience in Britain that with 
the patriotic incentive of the war now removed, exclusion 
of subjects like production and financial policy from the 
subjects dealt with by the Committees has meant a virtual 
decline in their usefulness. In fact, a recent authoritative 
estimate said that the joint machinery at the plant level 
“is creaking badly in spite of the efforts of the Ministry 
of Labour and the TUC to resuscitate these bodies.” It 
will not do for us therefore to reproduce these Commit¬ 
tees in India in their original as regards composition, func¬ 
tions and rights—as the Government of India apparently 
seem to be doing. 

The movement for co-operative effort in industry in 
Britain began from the top, at the national level and sub¬ 
sequently extended to regional collaboration. Co-opera¬ 
tion in the unit sphere was the culmination of this pro¬ 
cess, taking practical shape after national and regional 
collaboration had become well established. This method 
of decentralisation was possible mainly because of the 
highly centralised and unified system of national and 
industrial organisation of workers and employers in B itain. 
As already pointed out in the last article, condit’ons in 
India in this respect are vastly different. Though many 
strong unions of workers do exist in individual factories, 
national unions in industries are too few and wherever 
they exist, are not sure of commanding the loyalty of 
the workers in the industry as a whole, due to political 
differences with local leadciship. On the employers* side, 
cmiditions are hardly better. In the absence of organiza- 
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tions which can act on behalf of the entirety of orgamized 
workers or employers, either nationally or industrially, 
joint machinery at the factory level takes the most im¬ 
portant place in the co-operative structure. Insufficient 
comprehension of this fact can only result in an enforced 
system of collaboration, from which the spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion so essential for success will be absent. If the greatest 
measure of co-operation between labour and manage¬ 
ment as a means to increased production is to be achieved, 
the factory must be made the starting point in a larger 
scheme of joint work. 

Recognized as the base on which collaboration is to 
be built up, joint machinery in the factory must be made 
competent to deal with all matters that concern manage¬ 
ment of production and with problems that may internipt 
and tie up work in the factory. Its functions will have 
to cover subjects ranging from wages and conditions of 
work to maximum use of machinery and elimination of 
absenteeism. The Joint Production Committees (and 
the Works Committees which preceded them) in Britain 
were specifically prevented, under the conditions of the 
agreement between unions and employers, from dealing 
with questions concerning wages and hours of work. 
These limitations on the functions of the Joint Commit¬ 
tees were necessary and accepted because economic issues 
were already covered by collective agreements between 
trade unions and employers in the industry. The Joint Com¬ 
mittees were not meant to interfere in the rights of trade 
unions in this domain. In India machinery for collective 
bargaining is undeveloped and in any case standards of 
wages and work vary so widely from area to area, that even 
if flie organization were available a collective agreement 
for an industry would have become impracticable. Recent 
attempts at standardisation of wages industrially in parti¬ 
cular areas have proved wdl nigh disastrous. Collective 
agreements in industry being out of the question for tile 
presmt, conditions of work and emj^oyinent are^ 
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dealt with between workers and managements in factories 
individually. The Works Committee as the representa¬ 
tive of the workers and the employer in a factory can 
become the fully authoritative body to deal with such 
questions. This basis for the establishment of Works 
Committees will alter their character radically from the 
recognized practice in Great Britain and invest them 
with an essentially economic purpose. This is all the 
more important because the causes of labour unrest in 
India are most often related to wages, hours of work, 
share in the profits and other economic reasons than to 
any department of work directly concerned with produc¬ 
tion. To fulfil their their social and economic functions 
efficiently, it becomes essential for Works Committees— 
and specially the workers’ representatives on it—^to be 
provided with full information regarding the financial 
position of the firm, and expenditure and profits and 
to have access to records and accounts. The employees can 
have satisfaction that the employer is living up to his 
obligations under the “truce” in no other manner. 

App>ointment of management’s representatives by the 
firm and election of employers’ representatives by workers 
has been the recognized principles for composition of the 
Works Committee. The purpose of the Committees in 
India being mainly economic, labour representation on 
them has to be based on the workers’ organizations so 
that , any decision made can be enforced on the workers’ 
sides through the trade union. A model constitution for 
Works Committees suggested by the Ministry of Labour 
in Britain in 1918 stated that “in order to secure cohe¬ 
sion of policy between the Works Committee and the 
District and National Councils, it is advisable that the 
Works Committee should normally be based on a recog¬ 
nition of workpeoples’ organizations.” This principle 
worked out in practice meant that membership of Works 
Committees was restricted to trade unionists while tht 
electorate consisted of all the workers in the factory. The 
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method of elections by all the workers cannot be adopted 
in India consistent with the objects of joint machinery and 
the contribution it is expected to make to the solution of 
the production crisis. The Labour Minister in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India speaking on a cut motion in Parliament 
stated that in the formation of Works Committees, he was 
not going to recognize any trade union. The necessity for 
labour representation on the Committees through the trade 
union can be ignored only at the risk of restricting their 
effectiveness and to that extent of labour-management co¬ 
operation as a whole. 

Apart from the barrier to co-operation, the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude will encourage employers to initiate a 
planned attack on workmen’s organizations who will have 
very few real functions, once the rieht of representation 
on these Committees is removed. Control of the Works 
Committees by managements can be prevented and the 
work of the Committees co-ordinated with the Union 
and the regional and national machinery for collaboration 
only by investing the Unions with the right of returning 
representatives on these Committees. Where more than 
one union exist in a factory it will be clearly necessary 
to recognize the union with the largest membership. Thus 
only can the most representative of the workers find 
their way to these Committees. The election in addi¬ 
tion should be conducted by ballot and unde*" the super¬ 
vision of the trade union. No interference in the election 
by the management should be allowed, if representation 
is to be effective. 

The importance attached to the economic functions 
of the Works Committees and their recognition as the 
# fundamental part of the collaboration machinery does 
not overlook the vital role of the Committees in purely 
production takes. As a basis for consultation in this sphere 
the suggestions made in the model constitution pr^qpared 
by the British Ministry of Labour may be found accept¬ 
able. The duties of the Works CommittC® wffl cover 
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subjects like “maximum utilisation of machinery, upkeep 
of fixtures, jigs, tools and gauges; improvement in methods 
of production; efficient use of the maximum number of 
productive hours; elimination of detective work and waste; 
efficient use of material supplies; and efficient use of 
safety precautions and devices.” 

Nor does the recognition of the importance of unit 
committees exclude the necessity for regional and national 
collaboraton. Subjects like supply of avialable raw mate¬ 
rial, arrangement of transport, etc. can be dealt with suc¬ 
cessfully only at regional or national levels. The transport 
“bottleneck” in India is as serious a cause as labour unrest 
for the decline in production; its elimination can be at¬ 
tempted only on a regional or national basis. Regional 
and national collaboration will also have important econo¬ 
mic purposes. The Labour Minister stated in the Assembly 
that the Government propose to set up a number of 
regional and central committees which would study ques¬ 
tions relating to fair return on capital, fair wages and 
sharing of profits. The activities of regional and central 
boards in this direction will have to be confined to enun¬ 
ciation and agreement on broad principles, leaving the 
details to be discussed and settled in the factories. 

The inadequacy of organization will beset any scheme 
of collaboration decided at the top levels. Hence a rela¬ 
tionship that establishes a direct link between the units 
and the central authority may be expected to produce 
the largest results. The Government of India could as a 
direct method for implementing the three-year “truce” 
introduce a system of collective contracts like those adop¬ 
ted in Soviet Russia for the purposes of the Five Year 
Plan. The Government, the employer and the workers 
will be parties to the collective contract, whose object 
will be the achievement of production targets within the 
period specified in the contract. The contract will cover 
every aspect of production—^wages, hours, technical orga- 
nization^ labour security and welfare—and prescribe obli- 
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gations of labour and management in regard to them. 
Punishment extending to confiscation of ownership for 
infringement in the case of employers and forfeiture of 
claims in the case of workers can be provided to secure 
obedience to the contract. 

The system of collective contracts seems an emi¬ 
nently practicable method for increasing production in 
the existing disorganised state of industry in India. For 
placing the worker’s point of view while drawing up col¬ 
lective contracts and for the actual work of production 
on the basis of the contracts as well as supervision Works 
Committees can become extremely useful instruments. 

Works Committees: Both the working class move¬ 
ment and the needs of industrial productivity and deve¬ 
lopment in India demand the immediate recognition of 
Labour as a prime participant in the production process. 
It is being generally though reluctantly, conceded that 
so long as we continue to consider Labour as a com¬ 
modity and a factor of production, neither increasing pro¬ 
duction nor industrial peace, which is its prerequisite^ 
will be achieved. The Industrial Truce of the Tripar¬ 
tite Industries Conference had to recognise this co-partner 
status of Labour in Industry, though in a very vague and 
circuitous way. That few of the measures agreed upon 
on that occasion as the executive counterpart of such re¬ 
cognition, have been fully or properly implemented, does 
not minimise the vital importance of the recognition of 
the principle itself. 

On the financial side, the co-partner status of the 
worker—acceptable to Labour only as an «iicrgcncy 
measure—must imply firstly, a fair wage which will 
lyir% about a progressive improvement in his standard 
of Bving and secondly an adequate share in the surplus 
profits of the industry. Within the industry or the factory 
such co-partnership must give him a collective say in 
management and control, both in matters of policy and 
administration. The Works Committee is dte instrument 
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through which Labour can exercise its share of control 
in management. It is only as such an instrument of joint 
control that the Works Committee has any significance in 
the industry or in the eyes of the worker. It is not merely 
nor primarily a mechanism for adjustment of employer- 
employee disputes. 

The prime function of the Works Committee is to 
evoke from the worker the optimum effort in the working 
of the undertaking, by giving him and his views a status 
on par with that of Capital. This it must do by laying 
down proper production policies and by supervising the 
administration in the best interest of the undertaking, 
in short by creating for the workers a collective stake in 
the credit or discredit of the undertaking. If it fails to 
inspire in the worker the urge to put in his best effort it 
will have no justification for existing. 

The Works Committee can perform this function 
effectively only if it is conceived on an adequately wide 
basis and clothed with sufficient powers. It can, for 
instance, help to lay down correct production policies only 
if it has access to all the relevant material, facts regarding 
finances, balance sheets, purchase and sale accounts, market 
conditions and so on. It would also have to have a say 
in the determination of the levels of workmanship and 
the type of raw materials. 

In the administration of the undertaking also the 
Works Committee will be able to discharge its duties ade¬ 
quately if it is of a sufficiently representative character and 
enjoys wide powers. Minimising and eliminating inter¬ 
departmental time and material losses, keeping friction 
between the employers, officers and workers at a mini¬ 
mum, looking after welfare activities of workers, safe¬ 
guarding their rights of organisation—^these will be some 
of the duties the Works Committee will be call«i upon to 
discharge. In fact every matter that is today considered 
a preserve of the employers '(Wll have to be thrown open 
for Johil contml through Works Committees. 
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A Works Committee of the scope indicated above 
need not be considered useful or desirable only in the 
present set-up of Indian industry dominated by private 
enterprise and the profit motive. In nationalised indus¬ 
try also the Works Committee has an important role to 
play, perhaps one more important than in private under¬ 
takings. The profit motive is substituted in nationalised 
industry by planned social consumption as the purpose of 
production. But the need remains for smooth working, 
high efficiency, good workmanship and low time and 
material losses. The Works Committee will be respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of these. The targets of pro¬ 
duction planned for the undertaking will have to be 
reached and it will be the job of the Works Committee 
to see that they are reached. 

Obviously the Works Committee that is not really 
representative of the workers or has not adequate juris¬ 
diction will defeat its own purpose and be reduced to an 
ineffective superfluity, when judged by its competance or 
otherwise to perform the above functions. There exists, 
however, another way of looking at the Works Commit¬ 
tee. It can be looked upon as a flattering concession to 
Labour and is also entirely harmless to Capital. All 
that has to be done to convert the bona fide Works Com¬ 
mittee into a puerile and ineffective one is to limit within 
very narrow bounds its powers and jurisdiction. Such a 
Works Committee then becomes an apology for the genu¬ 
ine thing. It is intended to give a false satisfaction to the 
worker that he too is having his say in the management 
of the undertaking. 

We have before us, today, a few patterns of Works 
Conimittees which it may be profitable and interesting to 
study. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, pn> 
vides for the establishment of Joint Committee under 
certain conditions and with certain powers. The Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act of the Government of India also con¬ 
tains provisions for the establishmmt of Works Canunit- 
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tee of some type. While the exact details of the establish¬ 
ment and the procedure of work of these Committees are 
different, they both seem to be conceived as mechanisms 
for dealing with industrial disputes. The Bombay Act pro¬ 
vides that a Joint Committee may be formed only when a 
Trade Union with a stipulated membership proportion 
exists and that such a Union alone can participate in the 
formation of the Committee. The jurisdiction of the 
Committee is not specifically defined. It is quite clear 
from the Act itself that the Joint Committee under it 
will have to limit its activities to the representation of 
grievances and resolving disputes. Any positive effort at 
improving efficiency, eliminating losses or regulating wel¬ 
fare activities in the best interest of the workers seems to 
be beyond the scope of this Joint Committee. In effect, 
this Joint Committee is likely to be unrepresentative and 
powerless. 

The provision for Works Committees in the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act of the Government of India is not 
conditional upon the existence of a Trade Union with 
stipulated memberehip proportion. An attempt is also 
made to make it representative while still recognising the 
importance of associating the Trade Union with it. In this 
respect it is more representative and can come into 
existence more easily than the Joint Committee under 
the Bombay Act. Even this potential “representativeness,” 
however, can be destroyed during the actual enforcement 
by Provincial Governments, as has been shown by the 
action of the United Province Government. The U.P. 
Government have made a sweeping decision that for the 
purposes of formation of Works Committees the INTUC 
will be considered the representative organization of the 
workers. This has already created situation like the one 
at Kanpur, where the workers refuse to let the INTUC 
represent them and hence the Works Committee cannot 
come into being. 
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In its jurisdiction and functions, the Works Com¬ 
mittee of the Central Act seems to be almost as cramped 
as the Joint Committee of the Bombay Act. A provision 
mad'e in an Industrial Disputes Act can hardly be suffi¬ 
cient regulation for creating bodies like the Works Com¬ 
mittees controlling the various aspects of the working 
of an undertaking. In fact one cannot escape the con¬ 
clusion that the Committees provided under both the pieces 
of legislation are intended to placate the worker rather 
than to give him an effective and real share in the manage¬ 
ment of the undertaking. 

As a contrast to this pattern of the Works Commit¬ 
tee there is another set out in the French legislation on 
the subject. Here the jurisdiction of the Committee is 
so extensive as to cover every branch of the policy and 
administration of the undertaking. The Committee has 
access to all the documents of the undertaking and has 
to be consulted before the final balance sheet is placed 
before the share-holders. It can send representatives to 
attend the meetings of the Board of Directors and can 
advise both the Company and the Government on the 
fixation of prices for the products of the undertaking. It 
invites and considers sugg^tions for improvements in 
processes and efficiency. It controls all the labour welfare 
institutions and supervises the operation of the Standing 
Orders. In fact it performs all the functions that the 
Management and the Tade Union are normally expected 
to perform in the working of the factory. Care is also 
taken that the Works Committee can come into being 
in a reasonably short time and that it can be really 
representative of the workers without undermining the 
influence of their Union. 

Obviously this latter pattern constitutes the gmuine 
Works Committee as an instrument for joint controL 
Suh^itutc patterns devised to placate only serve to dis¬ 
credit the Works Committee and make the worko^ suspi¬ 
cious of the talk of share in management. Wm m ftun, 
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is bound to undermine, if not defeat, all attonpts to im¬ 
plement the Industrial Truce. Neither the talk of profit- 
sharing nor appeals to increase production will cut ice 
so long as the worker is not lifted from his present state 
of a mere cog in the wheel to that of an active intelligent, 
effective participant in the production process. 

Scope and Limitations of Works Committees :— 

That an industrial establishment should have a joint 
committee composed of representatives of employer and 
workpeople, entrusted with the task of regular considera¬ 
tion of matters affecting the progress and well-being of 
the trade and securing the workpeople a greater share in 
the responsibility for the determination and observance of 
the conditions imder which their work is carried on, has 
been a long-standing demand of the workers. 

In Great Britain, such joint committees were am- 
ceded after the first World War, and in other industrially 
advanced coimtries, like France and Sweden, such com¬ 
mittees, with wide powers, have been statutorily set up. 
These committees seek not only to improve the employer- 
employee relationship but also to improve production and 
evoke the best of the worker for the industry. 

In India, the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 has 
made provision for Works Committees. Section 3, of 
that Act, that deals with Works Committee, reads as 
follows: 

“(1) In the case of any industrial establishment in 
which one hundred or more workmen are employed or 
have been employed on any day in the preceding twdve 
mondis, the appropriate Govemmoit may, by . general or 
special order, require the employer to constitute in the 
prescribed manner a Woiks Committee consisting of re¬ 
presentatives of em}doyeis and workmen engaged in the 
establishment so, however, that the number t^resen- 
tatives erf workmen on the Committee shafl not be less 
than the number of representatives of the em^^oyer. The 

6 
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representatives of the workmen shall be chosen in the 
prescribed manner from among the workmen engaged in 
the establishment and in consultation with their trade 
union, if any, registered under the Indian Trade Union 
Act, 1926 (XVI of 1926). 

“(2) It shall be the duty of the Works Committee 
to promote measures for securing and preserving amity 
and good relations between the employer and workmen 
and to that end to comment upon matters of their com¬ 
mon interest or concern and endeavour to compose any 
material difference of opinion in respect of such matters.” 

Application in Bombay 

These vague sentiments have been concretised 
through the Rules framed, under the Act, by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in August 1947. 

These Rules have been extended by the Government 
of Bombay, through their Notification of 21st and 27th 
August 1947, to 365 industrial establishments in the pro¬ 
vince of Bombay. Of them 265 are located in Bombay 
city and suburbs, and the rest almost equally divided be¬ 
tween Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

The Industrial Disputes Act applies to those indus¬ 
tries only to which the Government of Bombay have not 
extended its Industrial Relations Act. That Act has 
been applied to the textile industry, traffic transport, sugar 
and banks. The Works Committees in the establishments 
in these industries and occupations, are organised in ac¬ 
cordance with the provisions of Sections 48 to 53 of ffie 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. A comparison 
of the two sets of Rules will be made later. 

The Roles 

Before we offer our comments on the Rules framed 
by the Government of India, it would be useful to re¬ 
produce those Rules here: 

“32. ConstituHortr^Ajay employa' to whom an order 
made under sub-section (1) of secsticMa 3 rdates shiifi 
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forthwith proceed to constitute a Works Committee in 
the manner prescribed in this Part. 

“33. Number of members —^The number of members 
constituting the Committee shall be fixed so as to afford 
representation to the various cathodes, groups and classes 
of workmen engaged in, and to the sections, shops or 
departments of, the establishment: 

Provided that the total number of members shall 
not exceed twenty: 

Provided further that the number of representatives 
of the workmen shall not be less than the number of 
representatives of the employer. 

“34. Representatives of employer —Subject to the 
provisions of these rules, the representatives of the 
employer shall be nominated by the employer and shall 
as far as possible, be officials in direct touch with or 
associated with the working of the establishment. 

“35. Consultation with trade union —Where any 
workmen of an establishment are members of a registered 
trade union, the employer shall ask the union to inform 
him in writing— 

(a) how many of the workmen are members of the 
union, and 

(b) how their membership is distributed among the 
sections, shops or departments of the establishment. 

“36. Groups of workmen’s representatives —On re¬ 
ceipt of the information called for under rule 35, the 
employer shall provide for the election of workmen’s 
representatives on the Committee in two groups— 

(1) those to be elected by the workmen of the 
establidunent who are members of the union or unions, 
and 

(2) those to be elected by the woriunen of the esta¬ 
blishment who are not members of the union or unions, 

bearing die same proportion to each other as the 
UQHHi m«nd9a« in the etfablklimait bear to the noA- 
miemben; 
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Provided that where more than half the workmen 
are members of a union, no such division shall be made. 

“37. Electoral Constituencies —Where under rule 36 
the workmen’s representatives are to be elected in two 
groups, the workmen entitled to vote shall be divided 
into two electoral constituencies, the one consisting of 
those who are members of a union and the other of 
those who arc not. 

Provided that the employer may, if, he thinks fit, sub¬ 
divide the two electoral constituencies and direct that 
workmen shall vote in either by groups, sections, shops 
or departments. 

“38. Qualification of candidates for election —^Any 
workmen of not less than 19 years of age and with a 
service not less than one year in the establishment may, 
if nominated as provided in these rules, be a candidate 
for election as a representative of the workmen on the 
Committee; 

Provided that the service qualification shall not 
apply to the first election in an establishment which has 
been in existence for less than a year. 

“39. Qualifications for voters —^All workmen, other 
than casual employees, who are not less than 18 years 
of age and who have put in not less than 6 months’ 
service in the establishment shall be entitled to vote in 
the election of the representatives of workmen. 

“40. Procedure for election —(1) The employer shall 
fix a date as the closing date for receiving nominations 
from candidates for dection as workmen’s representatives 
on the Committee. 

(2) For holding the dection, the employer shall also 
fix^a date which shall not be earlier than three days and 
later than ten days after the closing date for receiving 
nominations. 

(3) The days so fixed shall be notified at least seven 
days in advance to the wenkmen and the qnion or uniom 
concerned, such notice dial! be affixed on the nodc»!S 
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or given adequate publicity amongst the workmen. The 
notice shall specify the number of seats to be elected by 
the groups, sections, shops or departments and the number 
to be elected by the members of the union or unions and 
by the non-members. 

(4) A copy of such notice shall be sent to the union 
or unions concerned. 

‘‘41. Nomination of candidates for election —(1) 
Every nomination shall be made on a nomination paper 
in form “H” copies of which shall be supplied by the 
employer to the workmen requiring them. 

(2) Each nomination paper must be signed by the 
candidate to whom it relates attested by at least two other 
voters belonging to the electoral constituency and shall 
be delivered to the employer. 

“42. Scrutiny of nomination papers —(1) On the 
day following the last day fixed for filing the nomina¬ 
tion papers, the nomination papers shall be scrutinised by 
the employer in the presence of the candidates and the 
attesting persons and those which are not valid shall be 
rejected. 

(2) For the purpose of sub-rule (1), a nomination 
paper shall be held to be not valid if (a) the candidate 
nominated is ineligible for membership under rule 38, 
or (b) the requirements of rule 41 have not been complied 
with. 

“43. Voting in election —(1) If the number of 
candidates who have been validly nominated is equal to 
the number of seats, the candidates shall be forthwith 
declared duly elected. 

(2) If in any constituency the number of candidates 
is more than the number of scats allotted to it voting shall 
take place on the day fixed for election. 

(3} The election shall be hdd in such manner m 
may be conv^Nient fo»* each ^€Ctor4 constituency, 
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(4) The voting shall be conducted by the employer, ‘ 
and, if any of the workmen concerned belong to a unicm, 
by such of them as the union may nominate. 

“44. Arrangements for election —^The Committee 
shall be responsible for all arrangements in connection with 
the dection. 

“45. Officers of the Committee —(1) The Commit¬ 
tee shall elect office bearers including one Chairman, one 
Vice-Chairman and two Joint Secretaries. 

(2) The Chairman shall be nominated by the em¬ 
ployer from amongst the employer’s representatives on 
the Committee. 

(3) The Vice-Chairman shall be elected by the 
Committee from amongst the workmen’s representatives 
on the Committee. 

(4) The two Joint Secretaries shall be dected by 
the Committee from among the representatives of the 
employer and of the workmen respectivdy. 

“46. Term of office —(1) The term of office of a 
workmen’s representative on the Committee, other than 
a member chosen to fill a casual vacancy, shall be two 
years. 

(2) A member chosen to fill a casual vacancy shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of his predecessor. 

“47. Vacancies —In the event of a workmen’s re¬ 
presentative ceasing to be employed in the establishment 
or in the event of resigning the membership in the Com¬ 
mittee, his successors shall be dected from the constitu¬ 
ency to which the member vacating the seat belonged. 

^ *‘48. Power to co-opt —The Committee dtall have 
the tight to co-opt in a consultative capacity, persons 
employed m the estaldidnnent having a particular or 
spedal knowledge of a matter under discindmi. Stidi 
co-qpted members not be entikied to vote and dudl 
be |»vsent at meetings oidy fbr tbe period during wbkb 
the poftionkr ^usstum m bdkm die 
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“49. Number of meetings —The committee may meet 
as oftai as necessary but not less often than once a month. 

“50. Facilities for meetings, etc .—The employer 
shall provide accommodation for holding meetings of the 
Committee. He shall also provide all necessary facilities 
to the Committee and to the members thereof for carry¬ 
ing out the work of the Committee.’’ 


Before we turn to major criticisms, we would like to 
comment on some minor points, some faults of omission 
and commission. 

The distribution of seats among the various cato- 
gories and the allocation of personnel to the different 
electoral groups are tasks capable of causing friction. To 
avoid misunderstanding, the French Act therefore wisely 
provides that these matters be “the subject of an agree¬ 
ment between the head of the undertaking and the Trade 
Union Organisations concerned.” The absence of this 
salutary provision will lead to much avoidable conflict. 

There is no specific provision for holding the election 
by secret ballot. 

There is no provision for recall of a member who 
forfeits the confidence of the workers. 

There is no provision, as in the Danish Act, for 
keeping the salaried and manual workers informed about 
the activity of the Committee. It would be necessary to 
allow a member the use of some time, paid by the employ¬ 
ers to carry out his duties in and outside the committee. 
The French Act allows a delegate a maximum of 20 
hours per month exclusive of the time actually taken up 
by the meeting of the Committee. 

There is again no provision for requisitioning a 
meeting of the Committee. 

Some further desiderata need to be filled up: the 
agenda should be circulated at least five days in advance. 


so that die membm mig^ consult other workers; the 
ndtetes every meeting wlSf^rctalatcd to members and 
the f^hend^^ t^^ die uedertsadn^ or hk xtfresem^tive 
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must, at the meeting of the Committee following the cir¬ 
culation of the minutes declare any decison which he has 
reached as a result of the proposals which have been sub¬ 
mitted to him. Such declaration shall be recorded in 
the minutes.” (Art 18 of the Law on Works Committee 
in France). 

The head of the undertaking must further be directed 
to not only provide suitable premises for the Works Com¬ 
mittees but also equipment and the necessary staff for its 
proper working. 

Another salutary provision absent in the Rules framed 
by the Government of India is the provision of Article 22 
of the French Act: “When an employer proposes to dis¬ 
miss any delegate serving on a Works Committee he must 
obtain the consent of the Committee.” 

The above criticisms deal with the det^ of the 
Rules, which the Government of India, if they choose, 
can easOy set right. But there are defects in the scheme 
which go to the very heart of the Act. They may be 
grouped under three heads: (i) the scope and functions 
if the Committee, (ii) the Committee’s relations with the 
trade union or unions in that industry, and (iii) the place 
of Works Committee in the general industrial frame-work. 

As we have seen above the scope of the Committee, 
defined in Section 3 (ii) of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
is vague and unsatisfactory. The functions of siinilar 
Committees, in other countries, are usually threefold: (i) 
social, (ii) technical, and (iii) economic. The first, socisd 
function, deals with quortions of wdfare, safety, healtih, 
stability of employment and similar matters. The tech¬ 
nic^ function is concerned with the effective and appro¬ 
priate organisation of work—sudi as the best means of 
utilising machinery, equipment and .raw matoial, job 
distributicHi, etc., wifii &e object of impMM^g fBoducficai, 
individual ^cimey and, so, redodotg oos|. It Mse includes 
f^moticin ctf technicsl binming^^ a^ enoouiriifi:^ 

istew' % 
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and methods of work. The economic function includes 
possession of information on the undertaking’s position, 
production conditions, trade and sales prospects. It also 
covers information regarding accounts or balance sheet, 
and in some countries, like France, two representatives of 
the Works Committee are entitled to attend meetings of 
the Board of Directors in an advisory capacity. 

The scope and functions of our Works Committees 
are so limited that it is unlikely to yield the best it is 
capable of giving to production and to improve industrial 
relations. The least the Government can do is now to 
enlarge the functions of the Works Committee to include 
all that is included under the heads of “social” and 
“technical” above. The “economic” functions might be 
delegated to the Committee after some experience has 
been gathered by it. 

The next major defect is the absence of well defined 
rdationship between the Works Committee and trade 
unions. The British Trade Union Congress, for instance, 
insists that “in the individual undertakings Works Coun- 
eik, representative of management and workpeople should 
be established to deal with matters other than those 
covered by established negotiating machinery. The 
workers’ side of these Couneik should be organked by 
the trade unions.” {Para 22, Interim Report on Post¬ 
war Reconstruction of the British TUC.) In all advanced 
industrial countries the workers’ representatives on the 
Works Committees are nominated or controlled by the 
trade unions. 

Even in our coimtry, the Bombay Industrial Rda- 
ti<»is Act, in its provisions on Joint Committees (Sections 
48 to 53), provides for intimate connections between the 
Joint Committees and the trade unions. 

The least that the Government should do to forge 
Imks between Works Committees and trade imitms is to 
}3rainde fur an advisory capacity, of an 
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official of the recognised trade union in the Works 
Committee. 

Excluding wholly non-workers from the Works Com¬ 
mittee was tried out in the U.S.A. It led to the formation 
of company unions. The NRA had to drastically revise 
this policy between August 1933 and July 1934. American 
experience is decisive on two points: absence of links be¬ 
tween the Works Committee and the trade union, and 
prohibition on attendance, even in advisory capacity, of 
non-worker trade union officials are fatal to the health 
and integrity of the labour movement. 

In our country, the educational and cultural back¬ 
wardness of our workers, imposed on them by the use of 
English language in business and administration, threatens 
to further weaken the value of the Works Committee to 
production or the labour movement. 

It is true that in the United Kingdom, the workers’ 
representatives on the Works Committees consist wholly 
of workers in the undertaking concerned, but that is so 
because the Works Committees are set the farme-work 
of Joint Regional Committees and National Commit¬ 
tees on which sit the officials of the trade unions. With¬ 
out that safeguard the Works Committees would become 
rival to the trade unions and thus disrupt the labour 
movement. 

If the Works Committees are set in the proper frame¬ 
work of industrial relations, they can become instruments 
of increasing industrial efficiaicy. In Great Britain, this 
machinery is estimated to increase production, even on 
the most conservative estimate, by 20 per cent. Throu^ 
imp^ved works information and job m^anizatkoi eadb 
operative is made to see how his particular tksk ^ into 
the national effort, as a whole, llie Brftish Govemmmt 
qx)nsored monthly bulletin^ Targ^, cariies such infcmiia^ 
tkui to the 12,000 manafacturing firms m &itam wiiidh 
eadt empby more titan 100 worit^. “hitieed, oiia bl the 
mahi. .purposes 'bel^.the : 
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mation,” writes F. H. Happold, discussing the vital 
role of Joint Committees, in augmenting industrial 
output, “is to revive the joint consultation committees, 
which played such an important part in raising the level 
of war production.” The Government of India seem to 
lack this perspective. 

The technical and economic functions of the Works 
Committee have not been fully appreciated by the Indian 
Government. Their obsession with the social functions 
truncates the full value of Works Committees. 

Apart from these defects, there are certain other 
dangers in the working of the Works Committees. 

Will the employer nominate, as his representatives 
on the Committee, members of the technical and super¬ 
visory staff? For long has the employer maintained an 
antagonism, covert or overt, between the workers and 
technical and supervisory staff. The labour movement 
is just moving towards welding the two sections of the 
workpeople into homogenous organisation. The Works 
Committee, unless precautions are taken, threatens to 
undo the achievement. 

The right to demand the list of members of a trade 
union in an industrial establishment, given to the employer 
under Rule 35, might adversely affect the members con¬ 
cerned especially in an establishment where trade unionism 
is weak, or is just gaining a foothold. 

The Works Committee is no substitute for the trade 
union. The two have different functions and the strength 
of the Works Committee is in accordance with the strength 
of the Union. As the Rules stand there is the danger of 
the employers, and even the Government forgetting this 
sovereign fact. 

Under no circumstances must the Works Committee 
be allowed to usurp the rights and responsibility of the 
trade umon^-HSuch as, determination of wages, hours of 
work, the <)uantuin of bonus. These matters must be 
#il#ed through the machinay of collective bargainii^. 
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Unless the domains of Works Committee and trade union 
are kept quite distinct—especially under the Government 
of India’s Rules where the trade union has little control 
over the Works Committee—there will be industrial dis¬ 
location. 

With all the defects and inadequacies of the Rules 
governing the formation of Works Committee, it would 
be wrong to non-co-operate. Only by sending conscious 
workers on the Works Committee can the labour move¬ 
ment hope to expand its scope and clothe it with new 
powers and responsibility. 

The questions that affect all workers—of recruit¬ 
ment, discharge, promotions, punishments, leave, shifts— 
may be partly regularise through proper Standing Orders, 
but their proper solution needs the over-all supervision 
of the Works Committee. 

These Committees can lead to the unfolding of indus¬ 
trial democracy; not in what it is but in what it can 
become is the real value of the Works Committee. 

The promise can be hoped to be realised if the 
workers function alertly and unitedly. There must be 
a growing co-ordination, through pooling of experience, 
exchange of information, etc., among the members of 
the Works Committee. The Labour College must, like¬ 
wise appropriate courses of study to train up the members 
of the Works Committee to fulfil their responsibility as 
vigilant guardians of the workers and the community in 
industry. 

The greatest care has to be taken in selecting the 
right people for, and getting the utmost out of the Rules 
in, the Works Committee. It would, therefore, be useful 
to workers to contact the Socialist Party ot the Hind 
M^door Panchayat for the necessary hdp and guidance. 

An investigation into the reasons for the deteriora¬ 
tion in the quantity and quality of productimi in an iin- 
portant engineering plant was made recently by Mr. 
WSham Adiseriiaiah, ProfesscMTv ^ in the iSt, 
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Stephoi’s College, Delhi. The results of his investigations 
were presented in the form of a paper on “The Psytholo- 
gical Causes of Unproductive Working Time” at a public 
lecture organized by the School of Economics of the 
Delhi Universitiy. The investigations were carried out in 
a plant manufacturing agricultural tools and implements 
belonging to the Tata group of industries in Jamshedpur 
and covered a period of five weeks. 

Percentage of EfficiencV 

The methods employed in the investigation were 
meant to collect data relating to the variations in workers 
efficiency, the extent of unproductive working time and 
the workers’ psychology. The percentages of efiiciency 
of workers were calculated on the basis of the average 
time taken for particular operations during different hours, 
in different sections of the plant and on different days. 
The average hour-to-hour variation in efficiency, arrived 
at according to these calculations, showed a rise in effi¬ 
ciency at the beginning of the shift, followed by a steady 
fall probably due to fatigue during the course of the shift 
and an “end spurt” showing higher efficioicy in the closing 
hours. The fluctuations on the hourly calculation follow¬ 
ed the expected pattern. But on the weekly basis, it was 
found that efiiciency did not vary according to conven¬ 
tional ideas—a high rate of efiiciency being registered on 
odd days. Similarly, in the different sections, variations 
in efficioicy did not show the normal tendencies. Even 
the approach of the pay day was not an incentive to 
harder work. These findings led to the conclusion that 
efiiciency is influenced by offier than material or econo¬ 
mic incentives. The fact that workers in two sections in 
the plant were employed on a piece rate basis, (piece 
rates being applied above a specified minimum output) 
and that hi^er wages could be earned by more work did 
n(A seem to encourage ffie workers to greater effort. 

Idle Time in Factories:—The influence of subjective 
faiitots in producfimi couM be studied by calculating die 
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extent of unproductive working time. The investigator 
found that a large part of the time during which the 
worker was employed was actually unproductive. In the 
plant where the enquiries were made it amounted to 
nearly 6 minutes out of every 10 that the worker spent 
in the factory. Analysing the causes of this huge wastage 
of time, the investigator found that for 33.97% of the 
total period of unproductive time the worker was just, 
“not working.” The time was either spent in canteens 
or in' conversation with co-workers or in similar other 
unproductive ways. For this there could be no explana¬ 
tion except through an interpretation of the psychological 
causes of the workers’ discontent and his indifference to 
the needs of increased produetbn. 

The second biggest cause of unproductive working 
time was mechanical breakdowns which led to consider¬ 
able delays. I’he analysis of the causes of unproductive 
working time also included the following: waiting for 
material; shortage of material; arranging material; petty 
breaks; interference and distractions. 

That the largest part of unproductive working time 
was spent “not working” meant that the worker had 
deep-seated grievances which acted as a psychological 
hindrance to this putting forth his best efforts into pro¬ 
duction. The wastage of time by men on picce-rat«is, 
while this time could be utilised to in increase earnings, 
needed an explanation in psychological terms. To ascer¬ 
tain how far subjective considerations influencod the 
workers’ efficiency a questionnaire was issued to them 
dealing with conditions of work, wages, suggestions for 
improvement, etc. The replies from workers ^owed that 
mechanical breakdowns were the greatest cause of annoy¬ 
ance to the workers. Machinery once it broke down, 
took considerable time for re-starting. Breakdowns 
occurred frequently because of defective machinoy. 
Repair mechanics were exceedingly dow ih^thdr worit 
and repeated complaint were made 
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of mechanics. Suggestions were even made by workers 
that mechanics should be employed on a piece-rate basis, 
so that they could be made to work quicker. The two 
causes next in importance, responsible for the wastage of 
time included in “not working” were dust and bad 
materials. 

Among the suggestions for improvement made, the 
workers assigned priority to increased wages. The increase 
was claimed on the ground that while prices of goods 
the workers produced had risen enonnously there had 
been no proportionate increase in wages. They suggested 
that it was necessary to introduce a new system of wages, 
because the piece-rate system was unfavourable to them. 
Mechanical breaks and delays in repairing interfered with 
efficiency and prevented them from working as they 
wished to. The other suggestions for improvement in¬ 
cluded better treatment from the management, heal 
their conditions inside the factory and—what seemed to 
be the least important from the number of suggestions to 
that effect—shorter hours of work. 

From these findings, the investigator was led to 
believe that the piece-rate system, imder the conditions 
which obtained in the factory, was ineffective. Break¬ 
downs hampered the manufacturing process. This inter¬ 
ference with production was a cause for which the workers 
could not be held responsible. In his opinion 
a revision of the system of payment was clearly 
necessary. He suggested a flat minimiun wage for 
all workers, and a piece-rate system which would 
apply to the entirety of the workers’ output, instead of 
over a certain minimum quantity produced. The piece- 
rate should also be put on an ascending scale, higher 
rates per rmit being paid as the quantity produced in¬ 
creased. An ascencUng scale of payment could also be 
expected to serve as an incentive to more effort. 

The aiquiry into the causes of unproductive work¬ 
ing tune and their scientific analysis can open up a wide 
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fidd of possibilities. The elimination or at least reduction 
of this wastage of time—^if found to be characteristic of 
all large establishments—can lead to an enormous increase 
in production. Understanding the workers’ psychology 
need not be the function of the production expert only. It 
is also clear that economics occupy only a small though 
important part of that psychology. In the plant where 
Mr. Adiseshaiah carried out his investigations, the wage 
rates were among the highest in the Jamshedpur area 
and the cost of living was comparatively much less than in 
other industrial centres in India. In spite of the fact 
that the workers placed first importance on the need for 
increased wages, it is doubtful whether this alone would 
supply the necessary incentive to harder work. 
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LABOUR ABROAD 
I. Malaya 

T he treatment meted out to Indian labourers in 
Malaya by the planters is very bad and as a result, 
frustration and discontent have spread among the workers. 
Lack of any organisation in the past collectively to voice 
their grievances or bargain for better conditions was one 
of the main reasons for this. 

Indian labgur migrated to Malaya formerly on three 
years’ contracts through the Immigration Committee of 
Malaya which was sponsored by the Malayan planters 
and the Government of India. After the lapse of the 
contract, the workers were allowed to settle down in 
the estates where they were working. As the cost of 
living was considerably cheaper in Malaya than in India 
in those days, and workers could save a few dollars, al¬ 
though their earning capacity was limited, Indian labour¬ 
ers in large numbers accepted the offer and made the 
estates their homes. 

No labour codes were drawn up to protect the 
interests of these workers and planters were able to carry 
on exploitation without any hindrance. No earnest attempt 
was made to educate the workers or to improve their 
working conditions. After 1921 each State in Malaya 
had a Labour Welfare Office with a Controller of Labour 
appointed by the Government as its head. The Labour 
Controller or ^^Changi Dorai^^ as the workers called him, 
was considered the supreme authority on all matters re¬ 
lating to labour. His decision was final even in social 
matters. Married couples, for instance, were required to 
report to the Labour Office when there was any family 
teouble. The Labour Controller, however made no 

t 
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attempt to settle such disputes. On the eAer hand 
he usually separated wife and husband on payment of 
marriage expenses. This custom increased the divorce rate 
among the labourers and consequently the moral standards 
fell. When the Congress Medical Mission visited Malaya, 
they found that 80 per cent, of the woricers suffered from 
venereal diseases. 

Conditions did not improve during or after the war. 
Even after the utter humiliation they suffered at the hands 
of the Japanese, European planters were no less arrogant 
than they used to be. The Planters* Association of Malaya 
took up an attitude of indifference to trade unions which 
were formed in several estates. The Government was 
openly on the side of the planters and safeguarded the 
interests of British share-holders. 

During the Japanese regime, Indian workers had 
been subjected to great inconvenience and humiliation. 
A numbo* of labourers died due to lack of proper nour¬ 
ishment. The Japanese also took away quite a number 
of labourers to ke^ roads in repair. It was only when 
Subhas Chandra Bose arrived in Malaya that some 
justice was done to the labourers. He fcamed the Indian 
National Army and workers joined it in larige numbers. 
The new awakening thus caused stirred the Indian set- 
tiers and as a result the workos b^an to be conscious 
of their rights and privileges. The series of strikes and 
lockouts which followed the cessation of hostilities and 
return of the British Army demonstrated the determina¬ 
tion of the workers not to return to pre-war working 
conditions. 

Indian workers in Malaya are usually p^id daily. 
^Oa an average, an Indian tapper earps abwt 35 dollars 
per month. Ilhe wages were fixed years by Ae Immi¬ 
gration CommittM and in spite oi the trememtous rise 
in tile cost of no m^rovenwnts were made k tiie 
sesdes of wagea Tlie laana^om^ never peii kmpi 
or any exnra nump kr kerameiti pntpuL ^ , 
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demanded explanation whenever the poundage yidd of 
latex fell bdow the average. 

A budget recently prepared by a union of Indian 
workers in Malaya showed that an average Indian worker 
needs 3 dollars a day for a minimum standard of living. 
On the daily rate system an Indian worker does not cam 
this amount On contract basis just as in the case of 
Chinese workers, the Indian labourer can increase his 
earnings but the planters do not agree to this demand 
as it would mean increased payment of wages. 

Maternity ben^ts to the women are not adequatdy 
provided. Employment of child labour is widdy pre¬ 
valent. This is encouraged to “enable the family to 
increase its earning capadty.” The Japanese occupation 
caused a large number of children to be separated from 
thdr parents and in the absence of institutions to take 
care of them, these children were forced to take to work. 

The conditions of work, for those engaged in P.W.D. 
and other Government departments are no better. Thdr 
basic wages are poor and living as they do in urban areas, 
they are faced with a higher standard of living. 

Trade unions are facing great difficulties in pushing 
their way up as they cannot function unfettereid. Some 
are patronised by vested interests for thdr own ends. 
These unions are a great danger, for even before work¬ 
ing class solidarity is established, they have b^[un the 
work of dismption. 

Indian labour in Malaya should be a prime concern 
of the Indian Government. Respondble Indians who 
will as a body astist the present trade unions in organis¬ 
ing the workers should be encouraged. Old labour codes 
of Malaya which protected the intdests of the employers 
shoukd ht abdished and new codes formulated. The 
Indatil Government should take the initiative in 
this malter and pimnpt the Malayan Administra- 
timi $0 %Msct new teg^slations. The kan^aini systern 
ci paytoent dioulti be abandoned mid the diiitract system 
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introduced. The estate should directly deal with workers 
and eliminate all middlemen. Indian repatriates now 
returning home are given no facilities on board ships. 
They should get adequate material aid. The Govern¬ 
ment of India should extend facilities for these poor 
workers in the absence of any help from the Malayan 
administration. Quite a number of Indian labourers are 
getting ready to return. If this becomes a movement 
as it is threatening to, there may be serious dislocation 
both of South Indian economy and Malayan industry. 
To prevent this we should encourage immigration on an 
organised basis. Skilled workers should be sent in batches 
through the Indian Embassy or any other body enjoying 
the goodwill of the people. The men recruited for immi¬ 
gration should be told about their work and the general 
situation in Malaya. A committee should be appointed 
to investigate into the conditions of Indian workers and 
their families. 

II. East Asia 

A programme for improvement of Asian labour 
conditions has to be based on exhaustive statistics cover¬ 
ing all aspects of agricultural and industrial labour. Avail¬ 
able statistical information on the more easily ascertain¬ 
able conditions of industrial labour in Asia is inadequate; 
they are very much so in regard to agricultural labour. 
The following is a summary of available information on 
labour conditions*^ in those Asian countries which will be 
represented at the New Delhi conference. 

The importance of agriculture in the economy of 
Asian countries is evident from the fact that the ratio of 
the rural to the total population in most of these coun¬ 
tries is invariably more than 80 per cent and above 90 
per cent, in Indo-China and Indcmesia. The problems of 
agricultural laboiur in this region are bound up with the 

* Bawd OB BepwS tl. Labour poUoff iu Oonerai iiuSu4itWjhit 
Mt ^oret fmai ^ ^ Labour J S m u u r M (fotemaliiiiid Labour Offioa, Sam 
Dolbt). as an o» Ba i » l» i ar oobb**^ ia not a wwa by of th f !qt«0. 

Tha capon 4aaa aaS aaciliawi bcdsceumbMi about A^f^biSBioSaBt * 
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systems of land tenure, and the size of holdings. Of the 
total farm land in China, approximately 93 per cent, is 
privately owned and farm work is usually shared between 
the farmer, his dependents and hired labour in the pro¬ 
portion 2|5ths, 2|5ths and l|5th. The larger number of 
persons deriving their income from rent on the land, 
through lease to tenants, is a characteristic of the agricul¬ 
tural frame-work in India. Peasant proprietorship is 
mostly common in Siam and the proportion of tenants 
to total farming population varies between 5 and 30 
per cent. 

In Burma, land is the property of the State, except 
in certain special cases. Out of the total occupied area 
of 19.5 million, acres in 1939 13 million acres of land 
were held by agriculturists and 6.5 million acres by 
non-agriculturists—this area having increased by more 
than 4 million acres in the course of 30 years; a conader- 
able part of this land in Lower Burma has passed into 
the hands of Chettiyars from S. India. 

Absentee landlords own 25 per cent, of the land 
under rice in Ceylon. The share of tenants range from 
5|6 to l|2 of the yield. Large areas have been alienated 
to planters at nominal rates. 

Two distinct eldnents make up the agricultural 
population in Indo-China: One section of large and 
medium sized landowners who are as a rule Annamite 
or French, controlling the other group of small holders, 
tenant and share farmers and wage earners. The right 
of individual ownership is well established in Indonesia, 
but before protective measures were brought into opera¬ 
tion recently, Eiuopeans held more than 2 million hectares 
of land in Java and Madura and the Outer Provinces. 
Abotit 80.2 per cent, of tiie total fanning poptdi^n nt 
Kdipefi ui 1932 was made up of tenants. In Malaya 

per emt of the land is alienated to nmi-Malays but 
alienation has been stopped. 75 per cent, of the 
hdki^ngs tdaove 100 acres and 75.3 per ca^ rubber 
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estates -over 100 acres in extent arc still controlled by 
Europeans. 

Under the existing system of land tenure in the 
Philippines, the landlord and the tenants share the cost 
of production and the produce equally; the tenants are 
mostly share croppeis. 

The average size of holdings of peasant families are 
3.04 acres in China, 5 acres in India and varies between 
1|10 to 80 acres in Siam, between 5 and 30 acres in 
Burma and 1|8 to 10 acres in Ceylon. In Indo-China 
the holding varies between 1|2 to 5 hectares. Averages 
in these cases do not provide a reliable estimate of the 
size of holdings because of the variations and uneven 
distribution of land in different parts of each country. 

Handicrafts and cottage industries claim an impor' 
tant place in the rural economy in Asian countries; the 
bulk of the population not employed in cultivation being 
engaged in it. Approximately 2.4 million whole time 
and part time weavers and 3.6 million ancillary workers 
are employed in the handloom industry in India. About 
10,000 persons are employed in the private textile industry 
and 50,000 in the coir industry in Ceylon. Five millirai 
agriculturists in Central Java derived 17 per cent 
thdr income in 1930 from cottage industries. 

Forced Labour associated with agricultmal inddtfed* 
ness is prevalent in certain parts of India, in Ceylon and 
to a lesso- degree in Indo-China and Indtmesia. 

Rural indebtedness in the Asian countries is eastcn- 
sive. In China, k is “a worid in itself,” interest chaiged 
varying between 40-80 per cent, and some times even 
45b to 200 per cent 

In India total indeliIndnaaB eseoeed Rs. 8,000 milibn 
bdem t^ dqpreaiicm of ^Os set m Snd neaiiy doidiled 
aj^ it In Spite of iiiHr and varkma idM 

inemures 'the tmi to be 'SiM (Mftiid. ia 

that'fmiddd3e\%ihti.. 
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In Buima a substantial porticm of land has come 
into the hands of money-loidens. Conditions in Ceylcm 
and Indo-Ghina are as bad as in these countries. Siam 
and Indo-China are better off in this respect. In the 
Philippina the Government established an Agricultural 
and Industrial Bank in 1938. 

The war created a short spell of prosperity for the 
agricultural population in India and China but the 
increase in monetary incomes was not accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in goods and services with the 
result that prices rose steeply. 

The low productivity of labour and the small income 
of the agricultural population of most Asian countries 
are the causes of the poor living conditions in most parts 
of Asia. An estimate of comparative per capita incomes 
of agricultural labour made by Colin Clark showed that 
while the figures in international imits (one I.U. equal to 
the amount of goods and sa:vices purchased for 1 dollar 
in the U.S. in 1925-34) were 1381, 1061, 980 and 680 
in U.S.A., Britain, Australia and Denmark respectively, 
in India and China they were 200 and 100—120. 

Landless agricultural labourers are comparatively 
few in numbers in China but in India in 1944 they were 
estimated to number 68 million, or 17 per cent, of the 
total population. They constitute the main source of 
supply to the plantations, for harvesting crc^ and fw 
seasonal oiqdoyment in large estates. Women form a 
hi(^ proporticm of the landless labourers in Burma. In 
Ce^on ^ per cent, of the total number of a^cultural 
fanrilies are landless. In Java and Tonkin (Indo-China) 
they fomi the main source of supfdy for rained and 
plantations. 

Pressure ai population on land and the dediiie cS 
rural mdustitia are the cuises of emigratian oi labour 
bt Jiaat Adb. Ihe total mumbor munqpwMs hi tfiffer- 
«Bt paita af the wodd from CSyna, Jiqtan and India 
mi i.9 wyectiwiy, 
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ILO conventions adopted for the organization of 
labour in agriculture are few compared to these set for 
industrial labour. Ccmventions relating to age, hours of 
work and employment of women in industry have been 
made applicable to labour in agriculture, ILO Conven¬ 
tion No. II confers the same rights of association for 
agricultural workers as are guaranteed to industrial 
workers. In China agricultural workers’ unions formed 
under the Labour Unions Act numbered 12,889 with 
5,567, 810 members. An ILO recommendation con¬ 
cerns the prevention of unemployment in agricultural 
labour through more intensive cultivation, progressive 
settlement policies and intrgration of industrial and agri¬ 
cultural employment and encouragement of workers’ co¬ 
operatives. Another recommendation provides for statu¬ 
tory measures to regulate housing during the war and 
factories worked in 12 hour shifts with breaks of 30 
minutes. The length of the average working days in 
Shanghai was 9.94 hours in 1946, in India the amended 
Factories Act lays down a 9 hour day and 48 hour-week 
in perennial and a 10 hour day and 50 hour-week since 
1946, in seasonal factories. A weekly day of rest is pro¬ 
vided and continuous work for more than 5 hours is pro¬ 
hibited. Working hours are determined by Boards 

consisting of the Labour Commissioner and representa¬ 
tives of employers and workers in Ceylon. The working 
hours per day cannot however be ^ed at more than 
9 a day or 48 in a week. Contract labour in Indo-China 
works 10 hours a day and non-contract labour in mining 
and industrial establishments 8 hours a day. Daily hours of 
woik in Indoneria is limited to 9 in Industry and planta- 
t|pafe and 8^ in mines. An 8 hour day 'is prescribed 
all Wotkeis occluding agricultural and domestic workers 
in rile HulqqfHnes. 

Crflecrive basgahui^ has not become an aocepied 
Iwm of a wdB developed trade oniem movement. A 
Mbimum Wage Act passed b CSiina in 1986 provides 
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for the establishment of Wage Boards composed of re¬ 
presentatives of public authorities, employers and workers 
as well as two referees. There was a steady rise in 
wages during the war in China particularly after 1940. 
Price control measures were reinforced in 1942 and regu¬ 
lations framed for establishing local committees for de¬ 
termining wage rates. In certain cities w^es fixed with 
reference’ to the cost of living index were “frozen” at 
the January 1947 level. In India until quite recently 
there was no attempt to evolve a uniform system of wages. 
Though there was a nominal increase in wages during 
the war years, real earnings declined. The cost of living 
has risen steeply. In the Jharia coal field it rose by 
500% per Cent, between 1939 and 1943 and a Board of 
Conciliation set by the Government in 1947 recommended 
substantial increases in miners’ wages and payment of a 
four-month bonus. In the north-west plantation areas 
the cost of living has risen by 200 per cent. An attempt 
to standardise wages is being made in India. Wage boards 
set up in Ceylon have fixed minimum wages for time 
and piece work and special allowances to cover the rise 
in the cost of living. In Indo-China since 1943 a decree 
provided for the determination of minimum wages by 
district committees. Wage regulations in the other coun¬ 
tries in S.E. Asia are not comprehensive or adequate 
enough to assure the worker a living wage. 

Social services in industry in Asian countries are far 
too inadequate by Western standards. There is an urgent 
need fw improvonent in housing for workers especially 
in China and in the larger industrial centres in India. 
The ^andard of workers housing in Ceylon is reported 
to be much higher than in most tropical countries. Free 
accommodation is provided to contract labour In Indo- 
China. Only a United number of workers are pri>vided 
adequate housing in Indtmesia. Housmg conditions m 
the mdlipplnes are conindered unsatisfactory. 

A IKoportiiwi of the workers’ moome India 
and; eSuna ate qpent m the bare necessities of life. The 
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Indian or Chinese workers spend between 60-70 per cent, 
of his income on food alone. The tjuality of food con¬ 
sumed does not satisfy the minimum calorific needs. The 
extent of indebtedness among workers also shows the 
inadequacy of workers’ income. 

The Chinese Trade Union Act amended in 1943 
makes the organization of a trade union compulsory in 
any area where there arc at least 50 workers belonging to 
the same branch of industry or workers belonging to the 
same craft. Membership of the union is compulsory for 
all workers in the area and not more than one union 
may be established for each industry in each area. Three 
types of federations may be establMied: Municipal or 
general unions, provincial federations and a naticmal 
congress of trade union federation. The .^ricultural 
Trade Union Act passed in 1943 authorises the organiza¬ 
tion of agricultural workers’ unions. The Chinese Asso- 
ciaticHi of Labour set up in 1935 though not legally a 
trade union has become the representative organization 
of the trade union movement in the country. In July 
1946 it had a membership of over 20,00,000. At the 
end of May 1946, there were 4,919 trade unions—^which 
included 5 federations for industries, 4,377 industrial 
unions, 323 municipal (hsien) general unions and 214 
special unions of workers in the mining, transit and com¬ 
munication industries in the areas under Government 
control. 

There were 865 registered imicois with a member- 
diip of 889,388 in 1944-45 in India. Hie memberdiip 
figures do nm jnesent a complete picture as several re;^ 
tmt^ unions failed to submit proper returns. BeaideB 
tihem a large number of unregistered imicffis. In Bom¬ 
bay idone there were 100 sudi unr^listered onions with 
a meifibessliq) of 155,872 in 1942. Ibe All-India Tnute 
Unkms CkMagrcBs, the ladiaB Federatinn ^ Labow and 
die reoe^ limned Xndiad Ifadunil Trade Uniod Goh- 
gress are the nidional «f ldN»ur, h addHIoti 'to 
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provincial and local federations of which the most out* 
standing is the Textile Labour Association in Ahmedabad. 
Among federations in industries, the Railwaymen’s Fede¬ 
ration and Postal Woriceis’ Union are the most important. 
The slow progress of the trade union movement in India 
is ascribed to the abundant labour supply in industry, 
the lack of homogeneity and an industiibl tradition, the 
widespread prevalence of illiteracy and the insufficiency 
of efficient leadership from the ranks of the woiicers 
themselves.* 

The trade union moveniient in Burma made rapid 
progress after the end of the war. There were 34 regis¬ 
tered imions with a membership of about 16,200 by 
March 1947. R^istration of trade union is compulsory 
in Ceylon. There are now 105 unions with a total mem¬ 
bership of 189,309—^the largest with 107,995 members 
composed mainly of plantation workers. The organiza¬ 
tions of trade unions is prohibited in Indo-China. In 
the French establishments in India, there is a genoal 
federation of trade unions with 48 affiliated unions with 
30,000 members (10 per cent, of total population). 
The total trade union membership in Indonesia 
was reported to be 123,500 in 1941. The numbo' 
has considerably increased in the intovening 
period. Organized labour in Indonesia has taken a pro^ 
minent share in the coirntr/s liberation fight. By Decemr 
ber 1945 there were 19 registered unions with a member¬ 
ship of 3,922 in Philippines. 

Provision for constitution of machinery fcH* arbitra- 
tiem industrial disputes has be^ made in China, India, 
Burma and Ceylon. Regulations promulgated in China 
after the outbreak the war provide for the estabiah- 
ment of arbitratkm boards whose functions also include 
the perio(&al adjustments of wages. The Industrial IHs- 
|mtes Act dt 1947 in India provides for the prevention 
ol snikes lock outs in public utility servica and machinery 

*‘CaftofrPvlAy A».'fltMwnR'f/ffMrnaltONal £a6owr OJ^,iV'Mp£>e2M> 
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for conciliation, investigation by Courts of Inquiry and 
compulsory adjudication of disputes when necessary. In 
addition provincial Governments have their own laws to 
govern arbitration of industrial disputes. The Labour 
Directorate of the Government of Burma since the end 
of the war has encouraged the establishment of Works 
Committees in principal Government and industrial estab¬ 
lishments. A Ceylon agreement for investigation and 
settlement of disputes in plantation industries adopted 
during the war has now lost forces because of the employ¬ 
ers’ withdrawal from it. 

The administration of labour laws is the responsi¬ 
bility of the Executive Yuan in China. In India labour 
legislation is a “concurrent” subject, but the administra¬ 
tion of laws is virtually a responsibility of provincial 
Governments. Burma, Malaya and Ceylon have special 
authorities to administer labour laws. A Department of 
Labour and an effective Labour Directorate locked after 
the enforcement of laws in the Philippines and Indonesia 
(before the war). In spite of the existence of specially 
appointed staff labour inspection services nuuntained in 
the S.E. Asia countries are not a scale enough to ensure 
that whatever legislation enacted is strictly enforced. 

III. Britain 

British Trade Unions are a very diverse creation. 
Not only do some of them defy description as eitiier indus¬ 
trial or craft unions, but are a mixture of botii—such as 
the Amalgan»ted Engineering Union—but in size they 
are as different as they could be. There are mammoth 
Unions at the top—^the Eg Six—^headed by the Trans¬ 
port, and General Woricers’ Union whkh has 1,230>000 
ntembers. The other five are: The General and Munici¬ 
pal Workers’ Union (795,000), the Amalga anf ted Engi¬ 
neering Union (723,()00), the National UnJoo of }0S)^ 
workers (538,0()0), die National Unum of Eai!i|y|)g|l|3i 
(453,000) and the Unkm oi Shc^ XSsnril^iti^ 

AJHfid Wprkm .(374,<X)0}. Eit there 
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Unions as well; the smallest affiliated to the TUG being 
the Amalgamated Anvil and Vice Trade Association which 
has 30 members. The overall picture in this respect is 
that of the 750 Unions of which the Ministry of Labour 
has records, 372 have a membership of less than 500. 
Thus almost half of the Unions in existence at the end 
of 1946 catered for only 0.7 per cent, of the total number 
of trade unionists, whilst the Big Six organised almost 50 
per cent. Most of the small Unions are, however, outside 
the TUG: the most recent TUC Report mentions only 22 
with a membership of under 500 as belonging to the 
TUG. 

A big difference was made by the admission of Givil 
Service Unions after the Government had repealed the 
1927 Act which had prevented their admission. This 
meant at one stroke a net gain of 415,547 members. The 
number of trade unionists who affiliate to the Labour 
Party by paying the political levy through their Unions 
in 1946, was 2,635,000 compared with 2,510,000 in the 
previous year. 

Trade Unionism first appeared upon the British 
scene in the early years of the 18th century. This was the 
pre-factory period, and local Trade Glubs were formed 
by the more skilled workers in the interests of mutual pro¬ 
tection of their standards. Their activities were virtually 
illegal, for the ideology of the Middle Ages still prevailed 
that it was the responsibility of the state to regulate wages 
and working conditions. No organisations were cormte- 
nanced that sought to usurp this function, though to a 
certain degree the organised expression of grievances was 
tolerated. 

With the advent of power production and the factory 
system, the doctrine of the state regulation of wages was 
driven out by that oi.lmsez fdre capitalism. Land En- 
dhpure Acts had been passed which drove the people 
from the countryside into the towns where they prodded 
a resm^ of cheap labour; for the new indust^ system, 
Ute mass d tihe pMple> thus divorced from means d pro- 
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duction, had nothing but their labour to offer for sale, 
which was brought and sold in the open market. With 
the aid of machine production vast fortunes were made 
by a new class of rich employers, but they shared none 
of their wealth, and the conditions of the workers were 
appealing. Hours of work were 12, 14, 17, but still men 
could not earn enough to keep their families alive, so 
that children of all ages were employed in the factories 
where they were chained to their place of work. Near 
my home in Yorkshire a stone is to be found today on 
which is inscribed the names and ages of a group of 
children who perished in a factory fire due to the fact 
that they were chained to the spot and could not escape. 
The age of the youngest was six. Towns sprang up, filthy 
and dq)lorable assemblages of mills and hovels. Families 
were crowded into one rocon. They had endured miseries 
enough under the don^estic system of labour (when mer* 
chants supplied the raw materials and took away the 
finished products from the homes), but now they were 
subject to the discipline of factory life. 

Yet, to organise in trade unions was to conunit 
a crime. There were Acts enough at the disposal of the 
Government to deter combination, but between 1,721 and 
1,800 a series of vicious Acts known as the Cconbination 
Acts were added to the others as an attempt to crub trade 
union activity which the inhuman conditicms evoked. 

Tire 1799 Act in particular expressly penalised all 
combinations whatsoever and ^)plicd to the whde of 
industry. The combining of operatives was regarded as 
mutiny against the master, a vidation of the li^t of the 
eni|teyer to "do what he liked with his own.” In this 
period *tiie Luddite Movement devdoped which started in 
tiie horiery fiictmies in the Midlands and $i»ead to otho' 
paits, and in which, the workers smariied the machinwi 
and sometimes (kstroyed the factcuies in a desperate at- 
teippt to draw attention to their cmd Id. 
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But there were other influences at work bendes the 
spirit of revolt, most important being the reaction upcm 
British fedings and thought of the French Revolution. A 
number of societies were formed which were not only 
concerned with wage questions but with demands for 
political reform and Ac complete transformation of 
society. There was a spirit of general terror abroad 
among the ruling classes in which was merged the capital¬ 
ist dislike of higher wages and the dislike of the political 
reactionary for democratic institutions. Fear drove the 
Government of the day to stiU greater repression. In 1819 
the notorious “Six Acts” were passed which made it 
possible to suppress all public meetings, enabled the magis¬ 
trates to search for arms, subjected all working class pub¬ 
lications to a heavy stamp duty and tightened up the law 
regarding seditious libd. Spies and informers flooded the 
country; there were mutinies in the fleet; and in this 
period was the Peterloo Massacre in which a peaceful 
political demonstration of workers was attacked by 
mounted soldiery, deven people being killed and hun¬ 
dreds injured. 

Trade Union development could be driven under¬ 
ground, but repression was incapable of stopping it. The 
year 1824 has become famous as a turning point. For 
in this year the anti-labour legislation that made collec¬ 
tive bargaining illegal was revoked. The campaign that 
led to this splendid result was initiated and led by two 
mdi. Francis Place (a master tailor who had risen from 
the ranks ai the workers and who was a pupil of Bentham 
and James Mill in social theory) and Joseph Hume, one 
of the leaders of the growing party of Philosophic Radical¬ 
ism. Democratic in their outlook, thdr sense of justice 
revolted at the idea that the employers were allowed to 
combine whilst this was forbidden to the workers. Place 
was Chairman of a Select Committee which amrmgst 
<^er things went mto the problem of combination, and 
to was the campaign of these two men that in 1824 

a to rqxal die Ccnnbinatipn Laws was passed through 
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both Houses within less than a week without either debate 
or diviMon. 

Both men were convinced that victimisation and 
repression were the source of militant trade unionism, 
and both preached the virtues of moderation. But the 
workers seized their chance, and used their newly-won 
freedom to the full, strengthened both legally and morally 
by this victory which in the main Place and Hume had 
won for them. There were numerous strikes and serious 
disturbances. Parliament realised too late what had 
been done, and a year later another special commission 
was sitting of very different complexion to the one which 
Francis Place had managed to initiate and influence. But 
by this time not only the employers but the workers were 
thoroughly aroused, and although Hume alone represented 
the workmen on the Conunittee he managed to prevent 
the worst from happening, and in the end a compromise 
Bill passed through Parliament, which though anti-com¬ 
bination in nature specifically exempted from prosecution 
associations whose purpose was the regulation of wages 
and hours. The right to collective bargaining and collec¬ 
tive action in the interests of such bargaining had been 
won, once and for all times. Although the Giovemment 
of the day had numerous powers at its disposal to harass 
trade unionists and though in practice the line was not 
clearly drawn between the kind of activities that were 
allowed or baimed, a great victory with far-reaching con¬ 
sequences had been won. 

Yet the spirit of high optimism that prevailed was 
quickly assailed by subsequent events. For during the 
next five years there was widespread commercial duaster, 
Unemployment, lower wages and distress. Strikes often 
dided in defeat. There were new bouts of violence and 
machine breaking. The case of the Tolpuddle Martyrs in 
1834, when Dorchesto* labours wde transport^ to 
Botany Bay for seven years, thdr cnaly offence bdng that 
they tried to build xipimif ahdi |Kacefi^ an agthnid-' 
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tural workers’ union, raised a storm throughout the land, 
so much so diat in 1839 five of the six had been returned. 
In the same year the biggest attempt so far to build up 
one union was made under Robert Owen when the Grand 
National Consolidated Trade Union was founded. With¬ 
in a few weeks it recruited over half a million wc' „is, 
and few some time struck terror into the hearts of the 
employing classes (many of whom forced their workers 
to sign “the document” stating that they would have 
nothing to do with any trade union). But in the end 
this organisation collapsed as rapidly as it had grown. 

From about 1850 onwards the background of econo¬ 
mic depression changed into one of greater prosperity. 
The opportunity was used to create the basis for a stabler 
and more consolidated form of trade unionism, although 
by and large only craftsmen benefitted from this phase 
of development. There were two main purposes being 
followed. The one was the amassing of power to enforce 
better conditions and higher wages. But secondly, t' . 
attempt was made to develop the protective function by 
providing security against the hazards of life, particularly 
with regard to ill health and imemployment. There were 
no state services for this purpose, and gradually higher 
dues and higher benefits were introduced covering all 
manner of services—sickness, superannuation, accident, 
funeral costs, unemployment and strike pay. It was in 
the interests of both trade union purposes that local unions 
should unite to form national unions, which could provide 
more dficient administration of funds and a more central¬ 
ised control of activities. In 1851 the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers came into being, formed out of a 
numbv of unions catering for ddUed metal workers. 
Similar devek^ment todc place wilh i^ard to the printers 
and the building trade. Not only was imification takii^ 
|dbce between the members of a given trade, but local 
of national councils representing workers of different 
trades began to comidoe their activities of otgamse in 

8 
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common. The London builders’ strike of 1859-60 —vfas 
supported by other unions in London and led to the for¬ 
mation of the London Trades Council. Other areas wit¬ 
nessed similar developments. In 1868 the first Trades 
Union Congress was hdd representing some 120,000 
Wv -kers; six years later over a million workers were affili¬ 
ated. This Congress has met annually since its formation 
up to the present day except for the two years 1870 and 
1914. 

All this consolidation belonged to the second stage 
of trade unionism. By and large this was the heyday of 
craft unionism, creating an “aristocracy of labour” which 
was favourably placed by all manner of practices to pursue 
collective bargaining and use the results to create a rela¬ 
tive degree of security such as had not been known on 
any wide scale before. In one sense the existing unions 
had become more conservative and respectable with this 
development, although the strike weapon still figured 
'ubstantially. Nevertheless, some of the old, militant 
spirit had gone, and with a new spell of economic de¬ 
pression robbing the workers of much of the financial 
gains that had been previously won, it was felt that a 
more vigorous and militant trade unionism was required. 

The other influence at work which quickened this 
process of change was the advent of organised socialists 
propaganda and agitation about 1880. Men known to 
this generation were at work, men of the type of Keir 
Hardie, Tom Mann, Will Thome, Ben Tillett, John Bums, 
who proclaimed die need for a separate and independent 
workers’ party based on the trade unions and imbued 
*with a sodalist outlook. The spread of egalitarian ideas 
' strengthened devdopments towuds a new unimiism from 
vriiich all should benefit, mcluding die masses of onddBed 
laboureiB. Men who codd not aflnri die cruAing dues 
tdiidi trade onmists were asked to pay were eaaly cmi- 
vinced that it vm the duty of dto state to {novide die 
■ervkei wi^ trade imionte to pixmde out 
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of their own pockets, and that trade union representation 
in Parliament was indispensable, to wage the fight for such 
legislation. In 1881 the Marxist Social Democratic Fede¬ 
ration (SDF) was founded; in 1883 the Fabian Society; 
ten yeara later the Indq>endent Labour Party (ILP) was 
bom. In 1900 a combination of these Socialist Societies 
and several powerful trade unions led to the launching 
of the Labour Representation Committee with the pur¬ 
pose of getting their own candidates into Pailiament in 
order to urge the claims of Socialism and Trade Union¬ 
ism. Six years later this Committee became known as the 
British Labour Party. 

Thus at the turn of the cmtury two new trends had 
begun to assert themselves. Industrial unionism had 
h'‘come a reality and an independent workers’ party had 
been bom. 

In a previous article I traced the devdopment of 
events during the first two phases of British trade union¬ 
ism. First the battle had to be fought and now for the 
light to organise for the purposes of collective bargain¬ 
ing and collective pressure upon employers. The legal 
battle won, came the process of building up national 
unions and federations on a more efficient administrative 
basis and with greater financial stability with the two¬ 
fold purpose of carrying on the stmggle for better condi¬ 
tions and protecting the workers from the hazards of 
laissez fare capitalism. Although dearly there was no 
corrunon pattern of trade unioninn, this was the era oi 
organization for the skilled craftsman, the “aristocracy <A 
labom.” The third period of trade unionism set in to¬ 
wards the end of the nineteenth century. In this cormec- 
ti(Hi an event of tremendous import was the highly suc¬ 
cessful Dockers’ Strike in 1889. 

From 1875 onwards (and particularly during the 
years 1879-80) a deep economic crisis engulfed Great 
Britain. Because of the econconic difficulties and tiie 
sudden migration dt agricultural labourers to the towns 
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(except those that went to the Colonies), a peroxl of 
serious all-round attacks on wages and working conditions 
was initiated. In some unions as many as 25 per cent, 
of the membership became unemployed, and many unions 
were swept away by this new tide of adversity. Many 
national societies disintegrated into units which 
had merdy local significance. Neverthdess trade unionism 
did not collapse; a substantial portion weathered the 
storm. 

This was a time of great hardship and unrest. It 
was a time of criticism of the “Old Trade Unionism” 
which rdied on collective bargaining and a reserve fund 
for the protection of members and had no real answer 
to the problem created by widespread unemployment. 
Not only were old methods challenged on the grounds 
that they did not go far enough, but the very poLcy 
of seeking to protect trade unionists by a benefits’ 
scheme was itself increasingly condemned as a source of 
weakness and disunity. Experience had pointed to the 
need for more radical action. The political trend was 
one of fusion of the Socialist and Radical-humanitarian 
elements who preached in Parliament and at every street 
comer the right of the workers to be protected against 
the hazards of capitalism. Masses of unskilled labourers 
existing on the poverty line lent a ready ear to this call. 
Thus the ground was prepared for a new kind of union¬ 
ism, oi]ganizing the unskilled on a basis of small dues 
and no benefits (apart from strike pay) and rdying on 
militant struggle. Many wanted this new imionism to 
throw its whole wdght behind an independent workers* 
ParUamentary stmggle to provide legiriadon for trade 
union purposes. Others were mfluenced by the maxkns 
of Georges Sord, the French syndicalist, who appealed to 
the workers to “Strike, strike, and ^ oh strikiAg until 
the last' final ^rike will put the power of the static into 
your handk.” Simdar (Nrqpaganda from Uattid De Leon 
and Eugene Debs m America made a i^iiin^ a|^peid tp 
the Britk& workers. Cte the Clyde, Jmm ConOdOy 
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started a similar agitation when lie declared in his Social¬ 
ism Made Easy. “Let us be clear as to the function of 
Industrial Unionism. The function is to build up an 
independent republic inside the shell of the political state, 
in order that when this independent republic is fully orga¬ 
nized it may crack the shell of the political state and step 
into its- place in the scheme of the universe.” This was 
a period of intellectual ferment—^the influence emanat¬ 
ing from Marxism was also felt—but underneath all ideo¬ 
logical battles was to be found a firm conviction that 
through militant trade unionism the whole system of 
society could be changed. 

In the direct trade union fidd the Dockers’ Strike of 
1889 seemed to confirm all hopes in a new trade union¬ 
ism, and revolutionised the tempo of change. The strike 
itsdf was the culmination of an attempt over a period 
of some years to organize the unskilled workers. Deve¬ 
lopments were influenced by a strike of 673 match girls 
in 1888 which was backed by Mrs. Besant among others 
who so stirred the public conscience that £400 was sub¬ 
scribed by sympathisers of all classes within a very short 
time, and after a fcHtnight’s obstinate stand the employer 
in question had to make concessions. The lesson was 
quickly drawn that not only a imion’s strength but 
its weakness could be put to good purpose if the puMic 
cmiscience could be made to prevail. The Gas-workers 
and General Labourers’ Union was established in May 
1889, oirolled thousands members at great speed and 
organized a campaign for the reduction of working hours 
from twdve to eight After a tense measutiiig up of the 
situation this donand was conceded witlmut a struggle 
to the great astonishment of everyone. 

These eswnts gave a new ixnpdse to the dockets to 
otgaaise. A rdativdy roiiMH' dilute on the 12th Au^^ 
1689 oonnechsd with the labourers oh the South West 
Indih Dock devdoped into a strike wh^ entiidy. para- 
.ijmA die tzafllc of die woiklPs largest post A 
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subscripticm of £48,736 made possible an daborate system 
of strike pay, and under the pressure of this almost univer* 
sal sympathy with the workers* demands, the Dock 
Directors were compelled to concede practically the whole 
of them. 

Through these successes the basis was created for 
the modem General Workers’ Unionism. A large num¬ 
ber of trade unions grew up among the unskilled workers, 
whilst many of the craft unions opened their doors to the 
unskilled. The Webbs estimate that within a year of 
the Dockers’ Strike probably more than 200,000 workers 
had sweUed trade union ranks recruited from circles that 
had been considered incapable of organization, and im¬ 
bued with a fighting spirit which can best be expressed, 
perhaps, by quoting a resolution that was passed by the 
Congress of General Railway Workers’ Union in Novem¬ 
ber 1890: “That the Union shall remain a fighting one, 
and shall not be encumbered by any sick or aeddent 
fund.” This “new unionism” was not new in the sense 
that it was a complete departure from the past—^Robert 
Owen’s attempts to form one big union more than half 
a century before had been in the same direction, and 
unions with low dues and benefits had always existed— 
but the whole conditions of the time favoured its rapid 
spread into a vital feature of British trade unionism, pos¬ 
sessed of a militant spirit, a keener sense of solidarity, and 
a powerful bdief that it was possible for the workers to 
control the machinery of local and national government, 
or to smash and replace it by something totally new. 

The next two major attacks upon trade unionism 
came htan the Law Courts. They have come to be 
\nown as the Taff Vale Case and the Osborne Judg¬ 
ment In tiie first case (in 1901) rite-judges uphdhl the 
claim of a general mangier of tbs Tail Vale Raihray 
Company in South Wales who vm sueihg fm* damages 
die Amalgamated Society of Railway Servahts m coniie6- 
tl6n with some rather vicletit ^dteihig tiuM had deemed 
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during a strike in the previous year. The case had been 
fought through to the highest tribunal, the House of Lords. 
The Law Lords in arguing in their case had laid down 
that trade unions, whether roistered, could be made col- 
lectivdy liable for damages and sued in the names 
of their officers, executive members and trustees, 
whilst the damages and costs could be recover¬ 
able from the property of the unions. The 
immediate result of this judgment was that the Amalga¬ 
mated Society of Railway Servants, which had not even 
authorised the said strike, had to pay in all £42,000 to 
cover the costs of damages and of fighting the case.' The 
danger to trade unionism was clear. The Webbs declare 
that this judgment doubled in 1902-3 and by 1905-7 
trebled the number of trade unions affiliated to the Labour 
Representation Committee (which became the Labour 
Party) and raised the affiliated membership of the Party 
by nearly one million. When Parliament was dissolved 
and new elections took place in January 1906, all candi¬ 
dates were effectively canvassed by trade unionists, and 
it was made quite plain that no man need expect working 
class support unless he promised to work in Parliament to 
undo the harm done by the Taff Vale Judgment. The 
Labour Representation Committee put 50 candidates in 
the field, and 29 of them headed the poll. Twelve workers 
got into Parliament on the Liberal ticket but most of than 
joined Labour in 1910. The Taff Vale decision was 
reversed by the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. 

The legal assault upon trade unionism took a new 
form in 1909 when the House of Lords, acting in its 
judicial capacity as the hipest court of appeal, declared 
it to be Illegal for a trade uniem to use its fimeb a&y 
purpose outride the industrial objects specified in previoua 
Acts. This judgmeirt meant a prohibition upon all eduot- 
tioiMl wori^ participatkai in municipal adminiatnttMB!, 
tpciriation for ccanmon poiposes in trades conncA and 
Trade Union Ckmgjm, ^ finait^g cd Pwfiamoita^ 
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candidates and M.P.s and other contributicms to the 
Labour Party. It took four years to reverse this partir 
cular decision, but vigorous agitation brought about the 
1913 Trade Union Act. This Act laid down that poli¬ 
tical objects could be included in the rules of any trade 
union if the procedure was approved by a ballot vote 
of the members. It also stipulated that the political funds 
of the unions were to be accounted for separately, and 
that every trade unionist must be free to “contract out” 
of any political contribution made,by his union. 

The years from the Dockers’ Strike to 1920 were 
years of phenomenal trade union expansion in terms of 
membership, and of closer integration. Total trade union 
membership rose from 1,911,000 in 1889 to 8,334,000 
in 1920; the number of unions only increased from 
1,325 to 1,364. After 1920 came the acute economic 
depression during which almost three million workers left 
the trade unions, bringing trade unionists membership 
down to 5,410,000 in 1923. There were two major and 
spectacular disputes which ended in victory for the unions: 
in 1919 there was a Railway Strike on a national scale 
which stopped the whole railway system from functioning 
for nine days; in 1922 there was the Engineering Lock¬ 
out. But the immediate post-war world saw trade union¬ 
ism subjected to one craving blow after another. The 
Triple Alliance (a forceful combination of railwaymen, 
transport workers and miners for the purpose of mutual 
aid in industrial crises which had been formed in 1914) 
coHapsed on “Black Friday,” 14th April, 1921. The 
minos wait on strike against wage reductions and the 
Triple Alliance issued strike notices to all their members, 
^ bat these wore delayed and in the end withdratm, leav¬ 
ing the minos to fight their own battle alone. Five 
years later came the nine days’ Cxeneral Strike in support 
fli the mmeacs whkii again ended in failure. Li diis 
fcriod the phmomenal expansbn unkm memberriiip was 
t^iedked toA reveised, whUst those who htiioved that the 
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trade unions were invincible and could provide the answer 
to all social ills received a rude awakening. Out of 
this soil sprang the conception of “peace in industry” 
which provided the guiding line for British trade unionism 
in the subsequent years. 

Throughout its history, the British Labour Move¬ 
ment has swung to and fro between reliance upon poli¬ 
tical and industrial action. The period between the end 
of the first world war and the collapse of the General 
Strike in 1926 can be regarded in retrospect as the great 
testing time for the belief in the efficacy of industrial action 
as the main weapon of struggle. A general strike had 
never been organized before in this country. The mino¬ 
rity Labour Government of 1924 had suffered defeat 
under circumstances which cast much discredit on the 
Party’s leadership. As the country plunged into indus¬ 
trial depression following upon the wartime boom, the 
incentive for severe class conflict was created. The Trades 
Union Congress had in 1921 set up a General Council 
for the first time (to replace the old Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee) and in 1924 the powers of this body were consider¬ 
ably extended enabling it, to intervene in disputes and to 
muster moral and material support within the whole 
trade union movemoit, should strike action in any given 
industry or industries call for such support. 

In 1925 all these factors converged to produce a 
crisis and the occasion for a most resolute attempt to 
check economic reaction by industrial action—^indeed, the 
most resolute and widespread struggle this country has 
witnessed. The starting point of the whole conflict was 
the situation and attitude of the miners who were faced 
with a new attempt to increase the number of working 
hours and to imee down their ^wages. In 1921 the miners 
had already gone through a three memths stoppage; it 
had been unsuccessful and at the end wages M to leas 
than half what they had beoi. In 1923-24 the uuhistry 
had a short Imt eidmaely ihallow-rooted period, of “pioa- 
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perity” due to external factors (for instance, the French 
occupation of the Ruhr mines and a strike in U.S.A. 
in 1924 involving the coal miners, which allowed the 
British coal owners to grab new markets). In-this period 
profits per ton increased from ll-3l4d. to 2s. 2d. and 
total profits from £10.4 millions to £26.1 millions. But 
wages per shift worker scarcely increased. When this 
artificial prosperity suddenly collapsed and the full blast 
of foreign competition made itself felt, the owners were 
willing to see only two things: that costs were too high 
in relation to foreign prices and that wages represented 
70 per cent, of the pithead price. Wages must come 
down—^that was their conclusion; whereas the real cause 
of the inability of the industry to compete with produc¬ 
tion abroad was the inefficient state it had gone into 
under the control of owners whose concern for imme¬ 
diate profits had led them to play fast and loose with an 
industry which was basic to the whole of the British eco¬ 
nomy. When a pool of between 150,000 and 200,000 
unemployed miners had been created, due to the falling 
of exports, this was the opportune moment for the 
owners to launch their attack on w^es and w<x'k!ng 
standards. But the miners decided to make a stand. 
Hiey were in a bitter mood; they had right on thdr 
ade; they were fortified by the findings of the Sankey 
Commission which had sat in 1919 and produced a majo¬ 
rity report favouring nationalisation—^though all &e 
ownens on this Committee opposed it—and which reveal¬ 
ed the calamitous state of the coal mining industry. The 
Minen’ Federation adeed the Trades Union Ctmgreis fw* 
siqipoTt. They asked this on grounds of solidarity, and 
insuted that the attack upon the miners was but 
tiw prdiminary to an all-joimd attack upem wages and 
working cemditions. Prime Minister Baldwin confirmed 
this when he spdee of a return to the gcM standard being 
necessary thoc^ it wmild mean that **dl worker; |fl 
eounby hat« got to take rednetiems in wagoik’* J; 
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The General Council of the T.U.G. decided to take 
over the case. It appointed a special committee which 
took up negotiations with the Government and worked 
out plans for stopping the production and transportati<Hi 
of coal should strike action become necessary. Tijc Rail¬ 
way and other Transport Unions pledged themselves to 
full support for the miners. Finally the orders were given 
for action, since negotiations had led nowhere. On “Red 
Friday,” the crucial day when the strike was to operate, 
the Government suddenly announced that it had decided 
to give a nine months’ subsidy to the industry totalling 
£23 millions or a 2s. 6d. grant for every ton of coal pro¬ 
duced during the period, the main purpose of which 
was to support wages. It stated simultaneously that a 
Royal Comthission was to be appointed (under Sir 
Herbert Samuel) to make recommendations with regard 
to the reorganisation of the mining industry. (The main 
findings of the Sankey Commission were ignored by the 
Government.) 

The act of Government support to sustain wages 
was considered by many in the movement at the time 
as a victory for the workers. In fact, however, the pro¬ 
blems at stake were in no way settled, but were merely 
shdved. The struggle had to come, and it came at a time 
when the workers had to fight it out under circumstances 
that w^ decidedly more adverse for them than before. 
The Samud Commission came out against nationalisa¬ 
tion of the mines, though it favoured nationalisaticm 
the coal deposits, against the policy of Government sub¬ 
sidies. It favoured a policy of amalgamation and dedared 
that imm ediate wage reductions for certain dasses td 
workers were unavoidaUe. So when die nine m(Mitbs^ 
subsidies came to an end there was no sdution but a 
trial of strength—^unless the miners were prepared to 
capitulate without a struggle, which was not the case. 

.. The nineHnondh interval was for the Govenuno^ 
df^tiandy im^taUe. It had been used to pnfiare £pr 
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the dispute that had become inevitable. Large reserves 
ol coal were created and distributed. Plans were pre¬ 
pared to divide up the country into ten areas to be 
run on bdialf of the Govenunent by Civil CommissiiMieTS. 
Organisations had been similarly prepared to nuuntain 
essential supplies; and to break strike action naval and 
military personnel were used. By April, 1926 all plans 
were OHnplete. There was no comparable preparation 
on the workers’ side, due to a spirit of over-optimism, and 
also a sense of caution, a desire not to enter into an all- 
out struggle with the state. There was much militancy, 
but no organised preparedness for a revolutionary 
struggle. 

The miners entered the struggle under the militant 
slogan: Not a permy off the pay, not a minute on the 
day. As a matter of fact they did not go on strike but 
the owners locked them out. On the last day of April, 
1926 the lock-out notices against the miners went into 
effect. May Day 1926 was the day of a specially sum¬ 
moned conference of trade imion executives to decide 
whether a mandate for a general strike should be given 
or not. The subsequent roll-call of all trade unions ^owed 
an overwhelming response to the miners’ request for aid, 
3,653,529 trade unionists voting in favour, 49,911 against 
and 319,000 not yet decided. 

On Monday the 3rd transport workers bdonging to 
lai^, sea and air services were called out, as well as 
printing trades, iron and steel workers, metal and chemical 
workers, building workers (with certain limited exceptions) 
as wen as gas and electricity workers cormected with the 
supplies of power to industry. Arrangements were rtuide 
to empower food, health and sanitary services to cantinue 
tp ftrnctiqn. This was the first line of attack, the com- 
moicement of a nine days* general strike which coQap^ 
on the 12th May when the General Cotmd! called it off, 
after hatdiig ca&ed out on the 11th the shipyard workers 
and enpneers. 5(»ne unkms contintml to strike because 
dadr own workers were subject to wage attadSh ^ ^ 
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miners fought on, most of them until Novcmbo", when 
they were starved into submission. They had asked for 
new negotiations in September, and thou^ these were 
offered by the miners and the Government, the owners 
arrogantly and vindictively refused to accede. They 
were determined to have unconditional surrender, and 
nothing less. 

Why did the General Strike fail? It was called off 
by the General Council without thdr obtaining any 
guaranteed terms on which they could rely. Many histories 
of the General Strike have been written, and it is obvi¬ 
ously a subject that cannot be treated exhaustively here. 
Comment must be concentrated on the following points. 
As far as the Government was concerned, it had prepared 
to break the strike and it was prepared to use every 
means to do so. It treated the whole struggle from first 
to last as a revolutionary one, an attack on the constitu¬ 
tion and Parliament. The Government ran its own strike 
paper {British Gazette) and through this and the wire¬ 
less the Prime Minister made this proclamation to the 
nation: “Constitutional Government is being attacked. 
Stand bdiind the Government, who are doing their part 
confident that you will co-operate in the measures ffiey 
have undertaken to preserve the liberties and privileges 
of the people of these islands. The laws of England are 
the people’s birthright. The laws are in your keq>ii^'. 
You have made Parliament their guardian. The General 
Strike is a challenge to Parliament and is the road to 
anarchy and ruin.” (Stanley Baldwin.) The Govern^ 
ment applied Emergency Powers Acts. On die 9di it 
started the Civil Constabulary Reserve, a paid force 
which was equipped with batruis and helmets and whoM 
pb it was to asrist the pdice in quelling any disorder. 
At the end of the strike there were 226,000 special cmi^ 
staldes compared with 98,000 b^or^ plus an addrdmiaJ 
ISjOOO numbers of the Civil Constabulary Reserves. M£B- 
tary fences were hdbrmed that “AH ranks of the Crawii 
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are hereby notified that any action which they may find 
necessary to take in an honest endeavour to aid the Civil 
Power will receive, both now and afterwards, the full 
support of His Majesty’s Government.” A carte blanche 
if ever there was one. Troops were moved about; battle¬ 
ships steamed into various ports. 

This display of might was provocative—^but in no 
way necessary. The General Council did not intend to 
challenge the constitution; they were fighting and re¬ 
peatedly insisted they were fighting a purely industrial 
struggle to secure for the miners a deceit standard of 
life. The difficulties were immense. The T.U.C. had no 
funds at its disposal. The powers of the General Coun¬ 
cil were vaguely defined; there had been differences 
between the Miners’ Union and the General Council 
already, so that the Miners’ Federation had not placed 
the conducting of their struggle unreservedly in the hands 
of the T.U.C.; yet the terms of alliance had never clearly 
been worked out. There was no efficient central organisa¬ 
tion of the strike, so that much was left to local initiative, 
and whereas in some areas strike committees were esta¬ 
blished which sought to take over the functions of govern¬ 
ment, in other areas this was precisely what the workers 
were announcing they did not intend to do. The drain upon 
the Unions due to payment of strike pay was enormous 
the strike cost the National Union of Railwaymen alone 
1 million pounds. Apart from the problem of a continu¬ 
ing drain, on May 6th Sir John Simon (speaking with 
authmity as a former Attomey-Goieral) stated in the 
House of Commons that the whole strike proceedings were 
against the law; that those who were engaged in them 
Weip open to be sued for breach of contracts; and ffiat 
“every trade uni<« leader who had advised and promoted 
diat course ci action is liable in damages to the utter¬ 
most farming 'of his personal possestions.” On 11th May, 
Mr. Justice Ashlmry, trying a case axismg out of tiie 
Oenerd Strike, declared that tiiit was not a “trade ^ 
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pute” within the meaning of the law, and that the leaden 
could not claim immimity under the Trade Disputes Act 
of 1906. Many trade union leaders were patently unwill¬ 
ing to place in jeopardy thdr own personal possessions 
and those of their unions; still less were they inclined to 
go to the length of risking imprisonment on a charge of 
sedition. The charge of “betrayal” is in some respects 
legitimate. On the other hand, this was not the only 
nor indeed the principal factor which led to defeat. The 
movement had got itself into a dijBicult situation, when 
to go forward involved more than it had prepared for, 
and to turn back meant defeat. 

The weapon of the general strike cannot be regarded 
purely as an industrial one. Its impact upon society is 
in fact or potentially so severe, and it has such far- 
reaching implications, economically and socially, that it 
will inevitably call forth the full use of the state in opposi¬ 
tion, if the Government is hostile to the workers’ claims 
—and if the opposite is the case, the need for the general 
strike weapon will hardly arise. The General strike of 
1926 was entered into without this problem being resolved. 
The logic of events placed the Movement in the position 
of choosing between surrender on the one hand, and 
otherwise entering into revolutionary struggle against the 
state machine. Not only was it impos^k to scdve this 
proUem in the midst of conflict, for there was no dear 
and united policy on the part of the Trade Union Movfr 
mcnt—^but a revolutionary struggle needs preparation and 
the leadership of a revolutionary party to succeed—and 
these conditions were not fulfilled in 1926 England. In 
that sense the strike could not have succeeded, and the 
charge of personal bdrayal is reduced to its proper pro- 
pmtbns. 

Neverthdess the miners would not give in. Tlieir 
itaimchness, their amazing loyalty to their kaders and 
to eadi otiber, their enduran<% whilst unkai funds were 
dndaed dry and ikht upon ddn^ didr aocqptmct 
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of privation and suffering, was something which deeply 
impressed the public mind. But it did not save them, and 
their reward was terms more vicious and cruel than had 
been offered at the start. The owners demanded their 
full pound of flesh. 

The General Strike had demonstrated the futility of 
the syndicalist approach to social problems. That is 
essentially the main lesson to be drawn. 

The period that followed 1926 was for the trade 
unions, one of decreasing membership, hardship and re¬ 
orientation. In 1933 trade union membership was below 
the million mark, from which point it started to climb 
again. In December 1946, it had risen to 7^ millions, 
out of a total population in civil employment of 18 mil¬ 
lions. Prolonged industrial conflict had cut hard into 
trade union resources, but more serious than that was 
the spate of wage reductions which the working class 
was powerless to resist, as well as the wave of victimisa¬ 
tion which followed upon the General Strike. Not content 
with its industrial victory, British conservatism decided to 
strike hard in other ways whilst the going was good. They 
took parliamentary action to make serious changes in 
trade union law, pushing through the Trade Dilutes 
and Trade Unions Act of 1927 which included many al¬ 
arming provisions: (1) Whereas under the previous law 
trade unionists contributed automatically to a political 
fund out of which the Labour Party was supported, unless 
they - “contracted out” of this obligation by signing a 
document to that effect; the Tory Government reversed 
the. procedure making such financial support dependent 
upon the declared dearc of the trade unionist to contri¬ 
bute (“contracting in”). (2) It was laid down that 
civil service trade imions could neither affiliate to the 
Labcmr. Party nor to* die Trade Union Congress; nor 
could ..they-have any organised rdadcHiship with -other ncai- 
dvil service unums. -(3) Local-Authorities were forbidden 
to make any nde sbout emptying only trade uirioaisnr. 
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(4) Finally, general strikes and most sympathetic strikes 
were forbidden—^whilst the clauses fmbidding them were 
so loosely formulated as to be open to almost any inter* 
pretation. (Only during the life of the presoit Pailia* 
ment was this Act repealed.) 

Trade unionists on the whole were in a sober amed, 
not prepared to rush into new industrial strife, and 
certainly not unless other avenues had been fully tried 
and exploited. For instance, the leading transport nninns 
at the conclusion of the General Strike signed undotak* 
ings not to call a stoppage in future before negotiating 
with the railway companies or the employers. Between 
1920 and 1926, 26 per cent, of trade union expenditure 
had been devoted to strike pay. The comparative figures 
for the following periods were as follows; 1927-33—3^ 
per cent; 1934-39—3 per cent.; 1940-46—^Sfper cent. 
The working days lost in disputes averaged per year more 
than 35 millions during the periods 1919-23 and 1924-28. 
In 1929-33 the average was little more than 5 millinns, 
and in 1934-39 and 1940-44 it had sunk to about 2 mO- 
lions. Obviously, many other factors contributed to this 
development, especially after the outbreak of war, whkh 
was fully supported by the Labour Movement. But also 
in evidence was a new realism, a new conc^tion of how 
trade unionism should progress. 

It was in the sober mood that followed die General 
Strike that the idea of “peace in industry” was 
launched in trade union ranks, an idea which gra¬ 
dually gained wide acceptance. In 1927 there todc 
{dace what have come to be known as the Maud- 
IHtraer Conferences. The main initative was taken 
by Sir Alfred M<md, a chemical magnate, who was 
ba^ed up by about twenty empbyen, and Ben Tumor, 
the textile trade union hcaikT, who was officially backed 
by die Trades Union Gaagnp. The ^scussions wefe 
ex|doKMk»y and mn-conmakNl. On the enidoyee^ dkie 
won men wm» aoi^ % mm n ifiMaic h fawa H najj iSbth ' 
9 
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class consciousness did not blind them to the fact that 
trials of strength arc bad business, in the long run. On 
both sides it waS felt that for the efficient running of 
the economy a greater concentration in industry was 
required and greater central guidance, as well as more 
settled relations between the organized workers and the 
organized employers. This meant placing greater reli¬ 
ance upon the regulative principle in relatioh to industry—r^ 
with the trade unions playing a vital part in such control 
—^than upon laissez faire competition and constant indus¬ 
trial strife. The idea was that both sides of industry 
would benefit from more efficient production, that it 
was necessary to strengthen the good relations between 
the organisations on both sides of industry, and that both 
sides should therefore work in a spirit of joint responsibi¬ 
lity for industry as a whole. 

It was Walter Citrine, the General Secretary of the 
Trade Union Congress at the time, who became the 
leading and most forceful exponent of this idea of 
peace in industry as the new approach to industrial rela¬ 
tions. He argued it out, not as a policy of defeat and 
despair, but as one which faced up to the tasks of trade 
unionism in the modem setting. The Manchester Guar¬ 
dian Supplement dated 30th November, 1927 contains a 
long argued statement on the above lines dealing with 
the ncjtt step in industrial relations. The report of the 
General Couhcil of the Trades Union Congress on the 
Mond-Tumer Conferences (see T'.t/.C. Annual Report 
1928i) puts? the problem at stake in clear terms. It dc- * 
clares: “Broadly speaking, there were three possible lines 
of poMcy open , to the Trade Union Movement. The 
^ first *was to say, frankly,^ that the unions will do every¬ 
thing possible tb brijig^^the itidustrial machine to a stand** 
still,; to enfiuie % all possible the breakdown; of 

ther entke jyaieite, in flic hope of creating a revolution 
on^the'a8Siiii^i^plion^*t^ niight .he turned to die advan*^ * 

That 

. 'C? ' 
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policy the Trade Union Movement has decisively rqccted 
as futile, certain to fail, and sure to lead to bloodshed and 
misery. The second course was one of standing aside and 
telling employers to get on with their , own job, while the 
unions would pursue the policy of fighting sectionally for 
improvements. The objections to this course are that 
it is entirely inconsistent with the modem demands for 
a completely altered status of the workers in industry, 
and that it is a futile policy, a confession of failure, for 
unions to say that they are going to take no hand in the 
momentous changes that are taking place in the economic 
life of the nation. The third course is for the Trade 
Union Movement to say boldly that not only is it con¬ 
cerned with the prosperity of industry, but that it is 
going to have a voice as to the way industry is carried 
on, so that it can influence the new developments that 
are taking place. The ultimate policy of the movement 
can find more use for an efficient industry than for a 
derelict one, and the unions can use their power to pro¬ 
mote and guide the scientific reorganisation of industry 
as well as to obtain material advantages from that re¬ 
organisation. Faced with the situation that now prevails 
in this country, the Council has taken the view that the 
third course was the only one it was possible to take if 
the Trade Union Movement was to endure as a living 
constructive force. That policy affords the best hope of 
raising the status, security, and standard of living of the 
workers whom the Council represents.” (Sec Trade Union 
Documents by W. Milne-Bailcy.) 

This concept of the function of trade unionism in 
British society under modem economic and social condi- 
dions has come to guide thc^e who represent the dominant 
trend in British trade unionism today. It is based on a fc- 
jeetidn of the class warfare doctrine and of political re- 
vdutkMrdma. To trace how far it has contributed to the 
glmdudiiit outlook in the British Labour Movement 
liow c(»UH9queiice of this would make an 
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esting study. Certainly it has its roots in the political soil 
of this country and the deep-rooted traditions which make 
British Democracy with all its evils and imperfections— 
something unique in the world in that it has a stability 
which yet does not preclude growth. 

The second World War plunged the British Trade 
Union Movement into a widespread application of this 
policy. In its early stage all government departments 
were instructed by the Prime Minister (Mr. Chamberlain) 
not to take decisions on matters of importance to working 
people without consulting the Trades Union Congress. 
The vast edifice of Boards and Committees which was 
gradually erected to guide and run the country under 
conditions of war could never have existed or operated 
had not British Trade Unionism accepted the responsibi¬ 
lity to become an integral part. After the war came 
the Labour Government following a policy of full em¬ 
ployment, economic planning and public ownership, to 
be safeguarded, however, within a free society. The 
regulative principle had been carried a step further, in¬ 
volving trade unionism in new opportunities and tasks, new 
social responsibilities. Full employment, planning, 
nationalisation, all create their own particular problems 
that need tackling in a spirit of radicalism and realism. 
Such problems as manning the undermanned industries, 
a wages policy to meet the needs of the situation, riie 
workers’ role in nationalised industries, new forms of 
industrial incoitives to replace the harsh lash of unem¬ 
ployment, training and educational problons to equip a 
nju^ larger number of workers to take over managerial 
apd other important functions—^these are but a few of^ 
the manifold protdems whkb face Britain today and 
wlpch are of vital concern to the Trade Union Mdve- 
m^t m partkuiar. Hie attitude the werkera take 'to 
these pobiems is impcxtmt not cmly in reifect to the 
^ trade umomsm, ^ the whofe # 
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creating a society based at one and the same time on 
freedom and planning. 

Has “peace in industry” been a success? Yes—and 
No. It has produced good results in terms of a rising 
wage level, a certain degree of economic security (so long 
as with trade union aid economic reaction can be kept 
out of the saddle) and within society a strong respect 
for the working man. But many black spots mar the 
picture even in the eyes of those who do not believe in 
revolutionary trade unionism or undiluted class warfare, 
within the British setting. Peace in industry—^like peace 
within the nation or in international affairs—gives rise to 
the questions: What kind of peace? Peace at what 
price.’’ Peace in industry has in part led to sectionalism, 
to implicit or explicit pacts between trade unionists and 
employers of mutual advantage to them but which worked 
out badly for the rest of the community, including their 
trade union colleagues. Top level committee work on 
Boards and Councils has swallowed up an increasing 
amount of the energies of leading trade imionists, with 
the result that British trade unionism has taken on not 
only an air of greater responsibility but also of 
respectability, so that nore militant methods of 
action not only secured less scope but also less 
favour. There developed a sense of divorce between 
the high-powered trade un’on representatives at the top, 
equipped for responsibility and touching shoulders with 
the highest in the land, and the man on the machine, 
who found his trade unionism too much organised front 
above and out of relation to many of the grievances 
which moved him. Under these circumstances there 
devdoped increasing sdf-satisfaction at the top and a 
sense of frustration bdow. As for trade union power, 
trade union negotiators can never be accused of bdng 
indifferent to it, though they probaUy ccmceive It more 
In terms of members, effici^ oigaaisatiott iwd good 
iotted OiBa. of apj^dting dse, as weS M sett e fl i i ni 
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should be, in the background, rather than front stage. 
Finally, the stress upon an identity of interests within the 
national community has no doubt placed a brake upon 
the internationalism of British trade unionism, and led 
to a certain unpopularity there. 

British trade unionism is certainly not an article 
for export. It is too much attuned to the social condi¬ 
tions of these islands to have easy application elsewhere. 
British trade union history shows that trade unionism is 
something that evolves and changes, that a function which 
in one period is vital becomes in another era out of 
date. What is important is that trade unionists every¬ 
where thrash out their purpose and clarify their con¬ 
cepts and thus become aware in which direction they 
are heading, and why this is so. One of the main weak¬ 
nesses in communist work has been that they followed 
a rigid theory which they sought to impose on every 
Labour Movement—until subservience to Soviet Russia 
became the sole guide. That kind of dogmatism has 
never seized hold of the Movement where a more healthy 
concept of trade unionism prevailed. Finally, history 
shows that above all things it is economic crisis that 
plays havoc with trade unionism, and a policy against 
unemployment and a struggle to gain its political accept¬ 
ance must be one of the main objectives which trade 
unionism must produce. 

IV. America 

There arc more than 60,000,000 organizablc workers 
in the United States. Of these, approximately 15,000,000, 
or about 25 per cent., are organized. Of the organized 
wrkers, about 7,000,000 arc in the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labour (AFL), 6,000,000 in the Congress of 
Industrial OrganizatiOTs (CIO), and about 2 ,()fK )5000 
in the i^^lroad unions and in the so-called Independent 
Unions, feduding John L. Lewis' United Mine woid^rs. 

Wiilie ^ trade union movement m the United 
Slides m a center dd^ j| is 
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that it has achieved significant strength, and only in the 
past 12 years that industrial unionism, as exemplified by 
the CIO, has emerged as a powerful, influential force.. 

And, significantly, it is only within the past four 
years that the union movement has attempted to enter 
the political field. The beginning was made in 1944, 
when the CIO formed a Political Action Committee 
(PAC) to fight for the re-election of President Roose¬ 
velt. The committee functioned mainly as educational 
groups and as adjuncts of the Democratic Party con¬ 
cerned with getting workers to register and vote. Their 
exact place, their exact orientation, has never been clear 
and decisive. Mainly, they are concerned with arousing 
the electorate to vote for those politicians, theoretically 
of cither party, who will defend the interests of the com¬ 
mon people. This is admittedly a difficult task in America, 
where both the Democratic and Republican parties arc 
run by rooted machines and by powerful groups of indus¬ 
trialists who ordinarily arc not too interested in sending 
peoples’ champions to Congress or the state legislatures. 

But unlike Britain and other countries, there is no 
labour party of any significance in the United States. 
There has never been a “CIO party” or an “AFL party.” 
There is in New York a state American Labour Party 
which polls about 450,000 votes; there is a Communist 
Party which has polled nationally little more than 100,000 
votes; there is a Socialist Party which once, in 1920, polled 
over a million votes, but has not since made any signifi¬ 
cant demonstration of strength; and there arc various 
tiny splinter parties which have gained a few. thousand 
votes here, a few thousand there. 

The American labour movement has not r^ch^ 
the point of considering itself a political movement It a 
fluid, uncrystallized mass within the major political paitk^ 
pardcularty the Democratic Party; and it has beak eibMok 
so far with thitrwing its support to cshididdtes iii Jbofii 
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men to office, in 8(»ne cases being content with the choice 
of a ‘lesser evil.” Where it counts, in the smallest orga¬ 
nizational dements of political parties—^the citv and 
state machines—the unions have bardy b^un to pene¬ 
trate. This is unhappily reflected in the composition of 
the hig^HSt l^idative l»dy in the land—^the Congress 
—^in whidi labouring men constitute only an infinitesimal 
minority, swamped by lawyers, manufacturers and pro¬ 
fessional people. 

This is perhaps the greatest weakness of the American 
labour movement—apolitical immaturity, political timidity. 
There has been in recent years the beginnings of a trend 
toward political awareness on the part of all trade union 
(Hganizations, particularly the CIO; yet it has been very 
much like the man who thrusts his toe into a cold pool 
afraid to dive because he fears the water. American labour 
has been afraid to get wet; it has been tied by adherence 
to the two-party tradition, and to a large extent by the 
bouiigeois ideology of its leadership, which has yet to 
conceive of labour’s role as vigorously independent and 
politically forceful. 

Many people from other countries are confused by 
the distinctions between the two giants of American 
labour—^the AFL and the CIO. What is the difference 
between them? Why are there two separate organizatimis? 

The AFL is a combination of craft unions. It orga¬ 
nizes woricers on the basis of thdr dolls. For example, 
it may go into a factory and organize as many as 50 or 60 
locals—(me fw the riveters, one for the machine one 
for the }»mten, one for the dectrical workers, and so 
aOf The example is d^berately exaggerated. In actual- 

the craft type ai onganimtion has discouraged and 
haaqrered tire organization of large factories. It resuha 
ia a scalteri^ of forces, in a loss of labour adSdaiity, 
lit B'OMilQsiott t ha t ormtraet baigahiuig exceeiSni^ 
diffictift. A wedge h driven between wori^ who are 
hiio MniieioQa.fiiiclioBiiI osipbilBariogir' 
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To <»ganize mass production industry, a different kmd 
of union was needed. In 1935, a large group of woriccrs 
belonging to die AFL split away from it and formed the 
CIO—which, as its name indicates, is an industrial rather 
than a craft union. The CIO is a combination of auto¬ 
nomous unicois which organize on the basis of entire fac¬ 
tories and entire industries. All auto-workers, for exam¬ 
ple, belong to the United Automobile Workers, whether 
they turn nuts and bolts, assemble parts or paint fenders. 
This broad, inclusive character is typical of almost all 
CIO unions. 

Such organization recognized the growing concen¬ 
tration of American industry into large productive units 
under the control of smaller and smaller groups of indus¬ 
trialists and financiers. It was, in a sense, the organiza¬ 
tion of power to fight power. Its success was indicated 
in the mass-scale organizing of workers which brought 
6,000,000 men and women into the CIO in 12 years, 
particularly in heavy industry such as steel, auto, etc. 
From its inception, the young CIO has been a more mili¬ 
tant organization than the parent AFL. Its vigorous 
ocgaiiizing campaign swept the country, aided to an 
extent by the favourable labour legislation passed under 
Roosevelt’s administration—^which, for the first time in 
histmy, recognized and protected labour’s right to 
organize. 

While in instances the line of demarcation between 
AFL and CIO appears dear, the picture is n(^ so simple— 
particularly.in terms of political orientation. For agaiuj 
not only is there no labour party, but no political party 
controh dther labour organizatbn, or any' major s^- 
nwnt el either of them, lliere are in die CIO, for example 
leaden are Demoerats occasional Republicans, some 
Conmtlidldii aome Socialists, some' independeiM. in 
during Rooseveh’s attomhtra^^ 

f|f!l ol ICIO watkm, recogmtBBf die RqniilMi 

'BBiihf na’ eenuiecciir'wades' oorabnlinf-hiR 'Imdiiaili'^dK^' 
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terests, has voted for Democrats. But there is no over-all 
determinable political complexion in the CIO. 

Similarly in AFL. Even in this comparatively coii- 
servative organization, whose top leadership is fossilized, 
there are in various unions strong Communist influeiltc; 
in others, such as the clothing workers, there is strong 
Socialist and Social-Democratic influence, and so on. Ih 
no sense can one say that politically the AFL or the CIO 
are one definite thing or another. They are polyglot 
mixtures, both in peoples and in politics. The amalgam is 
the weak but growing awareness of class and the burning 
need for organization to protect the workers’ standard of 
living. And from this perhaps may emerge an American 
labour movement which may also be an American poli¬ 
tical labour movement. Much depends on the vigour 
of labour’s reaction to the bold, aggressive concentration 
of political as well as economic power in the hands of 
industrialists and their chosen instruments now proceed¬ 
ing swiftly and ruthlessly in America. 

The early American trade unions although prima¬ 
rily local, almost invariably were politically active in the 
fight for free education and for the extension df dre 
franchise. In fact, for over one hundred years the trade 
union movement fought for these two elenlentary aspects 
of practical democracy. As early as 1830 workingmieii^s 
political parties were in existence in the large cities* df 
the eastern seaboard. 

However, the labour movement did not achieve 
national prominence until the early !85<)s, €Qs and 
At that time groups of strong local craft' unionif were 
drfwn together into national unions and iindtr th«? 
^idance ^d intellectual stimulus of nunierdlts' 
tionaries who had emigrated from Europe as' a ikndh 
of the faflupcs of the 1848 Revolution, the lalxnn* 
ment in America rapkfly toc^ on a socials^ 
llie of Lii^r» 488Q/w 
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socialist outlook and was organized on an industrial union 
basis rather than, on a craft basis. But through a series 
of 'personal dispute, errors in organizational structure and 
semi-political strikes the Knights of Labour rapidly dis¬ 
integrated. 

But with the launching of the Knights of Labour the 
American labour movement dedicated itself to the esta¬ 
blishment of the eight-hour day, to the legal recognition 
of collective bargaining and the abolition of court injunc¬ 
tions in labour disputes. 

It is significant that national strikes and general 
strikes were both employed by the Knights of Labour. 
For example in 1870, the railroad unions struck on a 
national basis demanding the eight-hour day. In this strike 
as in many others during the period from 1870 to 1910, 
the state police and state militia were employed to destroy 
the movement. 

In 1886, the American Federation of Labour was 
founded and like the Knights of Labour was openly soci¬ 
alist in outlook adopting as its motto—“Workers of the 
World Unite.” But the American Federation of Labour, 
unlike the Knights of Labour, definitely established the 
craft union and the federation of local craft unions as its 
basic organizational structure. And unlike the Knights 
of Labour, the American Federation of Labour leader- 
i^p, particularly under Samuel Compers, its first presi- 
ddnt established a rompletdy pragmatic catch-as-catch-can 
basis for the trade union movement. Very rapidly the 
leadership of craft unions adopted a simple-minded wage- 
ai<d-hour philoskJphy. They limited the activities of their 
unfoiis "to ■ obtaining local labour market collective bar- 
gainkg contracts tha.t would govern wages and hours. 
Be^nd this tikey did not attempt to stimulate their 
into ;^<te-spread general politkal activity 
or 

economic prexmm m wliich 
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employers, the American Federation of Labour has beomne 
and still remains today the classic example dl bustness 
trade-imionism. Particalaiiy rince the American Federatkm 
of Labour unions were composed of highly skiOed Araft 
workers it was possible to make business deals with 
groups of employers by which the price of the particular 
product which would be raised and the percentage of 
the total income of the industry which went to oMmership 
would remain the same. 

Because of the general adaptation of the American 
Federation of Labour to the growing capitalism in 
America, the more radical and militant elements in the 
American Labour movement foimd the International 
Workers of the World on the basis of industrial unionism 
and with the objective of one big union for all workers. 

The IWW was deeply influenced by French syndi¬ 
calism and by the goieral anarchist advocacy of militant 
economic action. The IWW stimulated many vigorous 
diiect action assaults upon various sectors of American 
industry during its twenty years of active existence. 

Many of the socialist and communist leaders oi the 
1920s in American labour received their first training 
from the IWW. For example, William Z. Foster, the 
present chairman of the Communist Party, U.S.A., was 
a member of the IWW and many leaden of die more 
radical CIO unions today, in their youth were aim 
memben of the IWW. Eugene V. Debs, probably the 
most-loved labour leader in American history, was clcwly 
associated with the IWW, aldioagh aim with the 
American Federation of Labour. As Sodahst candidate 
foe presidency and leader of the orgaaiaed raiboad labour 
Wvemmt in America, he i^poit many yean in jaS fw 
vioiadsn of cooit injunctkais and upon one occaskm 
received more tlam osm millkm votes lar' preaideaitrii^ 
of the United Stat» while serving such a jailiieateBce, 

f I 
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It should be pelted out that in the period fnxn 
1900 to 1925 the entire American labour movement 
stni^ed vigorously for the establishment of a national 
eight'hour day. In 1916, imder wajr condition the railroad 
unions were aide to force Prerident Wilson and subse¬ 
quently the Congress of the United States to enact an 
eight-hour day for radroad worken. 

In 1919, the Steelworkers trade union led by 
William Z. Foster engaged in an ^ch-making steel strike 
against the American steel monopoly in behalf^ of an eight- 
hour day and although this strike was broken with the 
help of troops and industrial spies and police, one or two 
years later the U. S. Sted Corporation voluntarily 
established an eight-hour day. 

Throughout this period in American labour from 
1900 to 1925 literally thousands of court injunctions 
were issued against trade unions and all types of legiti¬ 
mate ^de union activity, such as picketing. Therefore 
we find that the entire trade union movement, regardless 
of particular political outlook, struggled vigorously for 
the enactment of anti-injunction legislation. 

. In addition there was constant political agitation for 
the enactment by Crmgress of a national law estabMnng 
lewdly the right of collective bargaining. During the First 
World War under the National Labour Board the right 
of cdlective bargaining was recognized legally and en¬ 
forced. As a result the trade union movement which up 
to that time had only two and a half million members 
grew rapidly to more thrm five million. The Amokan 
Federatkxn of labour under Samud Gompers’ leadership 
vig^udy supported the First World War efforts. The 
morp radical, dements opposed the war. Eugene V. Ddx 
was sent to Federal penitenttary on charges of treason. 
Ute IWW v^oanmdy et^[aged in rmlitant economic 
sdaatage putkmiaiiy in wheftf fidds of die Great - 
Hdw itadm rmd in the metal fuitnng areas of the Rodey 
iyad'',^,^|^t wc^Vj^^ucing. areas .dt ,the 

^lahoiir, rimyio-; 
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mcnt accepted the First World War and successfully em¬ 
ployed war time pressures to push forward trade union 
organization and to establish new working hoiii’S and 
conditions. 

Subsequent to the World War, in early 1921 ^d 
1922 the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
political arm of the two hundred largest American corpo¬ 
rations, launched an economic and political crusade 
against organized labour. This crusade was accompanied 
by a violent nation-wide red scare in which thousands of 
people were arrested; hundreds deported. It is worthy of 
note that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the present head of the 
Federal Bereau of Investigation, at that time \yas in active 
charge of what became known as the PaJm^ Raids, so- 
called because ordered by the then Attorney General, 
Palmer. In a short space of two and a half years the open 
shop drive against organized labour launched by * the 
National Association of Manufacturers reduced trade 
union membership from five million to its pre-war figure 
of two and a half million. During this period numerous 
injunctions were issued against strikes and numerous state 
governors employed the state militia to break strikes by 
outright violence. . 

The whole trade union ihovement in 1924 suffering 
under the impact of this employer offensive divided to 
support the presidential candidacy of , Senator,, I^ol^icrt. 
LaFollette. The railroad unions, the Amalgamated Cloth¬ 
ing Workers Union and numerous present day unjona 
actively and publicly endorsed the candidacy of ,Rpb^ 
M. LaFollette for President of the United SjaJtes i^.^1924^ 
Senator LaFollette was defeated but rccciv^ jfndre^,^thair 
five million votes. 

From 1924 until^ 1929, American 
ccedingly prosperm^ with the gpowiih 
as automotive a^d electrical as 
of the steel industry. But A^fiic^n 1^ 
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inten'se •political and economic drive of American busi- 
iMss® was unable to make headway. 

With the onset of the great depression with twelve 
million people unemployed the organised labour movc- 
iricnt pushed with all of its political strength to enact 
anti-injunctioii legislation. This drive which had lasted 
since. 1900 was finally successful with the enactment of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act which forbade 
federal courts from issuing injunctions in labour disputes. 

With the election of Franklin Roosevelt in 1933, 
the'Congress of the United States passed the National 
Industrial Recovery Act with SecticMi. 7-A which legally 
guaranteed the rights of organized labour to organize and 
bargain collectively. Although t*he exact language of sec¬ 
tion 7-A had been recommended by the Commission on 
Ihdtlstrial Relations in 1915 after the examination of 
30,000 labour disputes and although the indentical 
laCfiguage had beeii used in Order No. 1 by the National 
Labour Board in 1917, it still remained for Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1933 in the midst of the greater American 
d^ression to enact into law the legal right to organize 
and bargain collectively. As a result of this recognition 
of the workers’ right all of organized labour publicly and 
openly supported the re-election of Franklin Roosevelt in 
1936,’ 1.940 and 1944. 

There then ensued drive to organize the unorganized 
workers. For example, the United Mine Workers of 
America which in the early 1930s had been reduced to 
a union of 40,000 members grew within six months to 
a npion, of 450^000 members. The first sustained efforts 
to\prgaaae the electrical and automotive industries as 
well a^; the steel industry began to take shape, 
v ' ^ After considerable bickering over the proper inter¬ 
pretation of Section 7-A, the Congress of the United 
Slates ih 1935 passed thb National Labour Relatidns Act. 

Att--^i^icfi forbade the use of industrial Spies, the 

unfair labour prac- 
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tices such as intimidation of workers by eni|doyen— 
estafaJished the principle of secret elections to detennine 
proper bargaining agency by majority vote. 

Shortly after its enactment the industrial unions (a 
minority) in the American Federation of Labour wiA* 
drew from that federation and established the Omunittee 
for industrial organization. This Committee—^under 
the great leadershij) of John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers, Philip Murray, then Vice* 
President of the United Mine Workers and Sidney Hill¬ 
man, the great President of the Amalgamated Clntlimg 
Workers—established a general organizing fund of five 
to ten million dollars and began the organization of the 
basic industries of America. Within two years the rubber 
industry with 250,000 employees, the automotive industry 
with 750,000 employees, the electrical industry with 
400,000 employees and the steel industry with close to a 
million workers had been organized, at least. In the major 
units. 

The American labour movemait thus became 
divided between the American Federation oi Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Oig;anization. By 1940 both 
of these great federations of labour with the hdp of the 
Wagner Act (National Labour Rdations Act) and die 
National Wage and Hour Act passed hi 1938—had ea(& 
achieved a memberdiip of five millicm wmken. 

This period from 1933 untill 1940 was f»ol>al^ the 
greatest offensive of the organized labour movfgfumit hi 
American history against American industry. 

As described already the activities <rf organized 
flabour movement between the period fn»n 1933 to 1940 
^constiinted {M^diably the greatest offendve in its lustory 
against American industry. But it diotdd not be thena^ 
thnt American industry, adiich by 1935 had atehintod a 
h^ d^^ of numoj^y ccmtrd, sidMritteit vihhcad H 
to' estiddfaiinW - ^ ''todena-, 
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o£ woikeni were, lolled and many hundreds sent to the 
hospital by police action. 

The son of the dder Robert LaFdllette acting as 
Chairman of a Senate Investigating Committee on CSvil 
Liberties was able to ddnonstrate that nune than 40,000 
paid industrial spies were operating in America. This 
Committee exposed hundreds of such spies within the 
trade union liiovement. It was able to show that many 
large corporations had built up private armies, purchased 
tear gas and machine guns with which to fi^t union 
activity and that the corporadom in America were en¬ 
gaging in every possible type of anti-union activity. 

Probably the most bitter strikes in American In¬ 
dustry took place in the rubber and automotive industiid 
which compare with the French labour movement in the 
use of die at-down strike on the job as a primary weapoii 
of organization. 

Only under the most intense economic and political 
pressure did the major segments of Amoican industry 
submit to the establidunent of unions. Indeed, it is the 
bdief of many observers of American labour that diese 
colperations—the two hundred major corporations which 
own more than half of all American corporate wealth— 
have never accepted collective bargaining. 

Although the right of collective bargainii^ was 
ortablished in 1933 under Section 7-A and finally qpdled 
out in detail in die National Labour Relations Ac^ 
hondreeb di onporations refused to alnde by the Act a^ 
challenged its constitiititmality. The United States 
reme CSourt declared the Natitmal Labour Rdatirais Act 
eon^tddahal in 1937. 

But the major segments of American indust^ ^mp^ 
to# olhtf mx^iods of attmipting to de#oy ^ 
diey tyett forced to recpl^iiifo ibi lepdity. 1^^ ^ 

one hundred add 

'aiiiMl##i 'to. fibe .Hatfonal lihoor S^diois.. Act; 'yhiit, 

die. tlhfoBd-’ 
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instigation of the employers, the National Labour Rela> 
tions Board, the agency administering the Act, was 
investigated for subversive activities on four separate oc> 
casions. Its employees were attacked as communists and 
wdaiists and the appropriations of the Agency were 
several times drastically reduced. 

Subsequent to the 1946 elections in which the Re¬ 
publican party achieved control of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives and Senate of the United States for the first 
time since 1928, the C!ongress of the United States passed 
the now infamous Taft-Hartley Bill which in substance 
destroyed the original intent and procedures of the Na¬ 
tional Labour Relations Act of 1935. The Taft-Hartley 
Bill of 1947 has returned the organized labour movement 
in America to the period of injunctions, lock outs, refusal 
by employers to bargain collectively and all of the rest 
of the evils which existed prior to 1933. 

It is perhaps a difficult thing for people in India to 
realize that a powerful American labour movement can 
be subject to such devastating attack. The elementary 
arithmetic of .the atuation perhaps will make dear why 
such an attack is made and why it is successful today. 

There are at present sixty million workers of 
only fifteen million are organized into Intimate' trade 
unions. The trade imion movement so far has failed to 
educate its memberdiip in the mass, on a general wdfare 
i»iogramme. ’]^e result is that large sectkos oi unorg^- 
zed woikers have been successfully turned against the 
organized hffiour movement by the incessant {Mopt^^anda 
oof dw Natkuial Assodatimi of Manufacluren. Udier 

> orgai irirh ti on of enqdoym m its ovm atbmanon has 
moi!^ dim five safflon debars in a pful^ rdatioas cai^ 
pa%n to dogroy die Wispier Act. 

> • (dMietven' ;dbMoad' 'tbe' Aeaeticatt'-iidi^’; 

flsiErveiBeoft. 'jqipeai 
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the enonnous concentrated strength of American mono* 
poly. 

Two hundred major corporations received rouj^y 
seventy per cent of all war contracts during the second 
World War. These same two hundred corporations own 
more than half of all onporate wealth in America. These 
corporations have roughly 3,000 members on their Boards 
of Directors of whom three to four hundred serve on the 
Boards of more than three corporations. There is a tig^t 
interlocking control from a group of eig^t banks with the 
Board of Directors of these two hundred major 
corporations. 

This intense degree of control and the firrancial 
strength of American monopoly is not understood abroad. 
It might even be said it is not well understood within 
America itself. It is sigrrificant that sixty-five thousand 
people own more than half of all the stocks and bonds 
of all American corporations and the seventy-five 
thousand people receive more than (me4ralf of all divi¬ 
dends paid by all American corporations. 

Since the death of Franklin Roosevdt every liberal 
New Deal ofiidal has been removed from naticmal office 
and a series of industrialists, bankers and military generals 
have taken their place by appmntment of Preadent 
Harry Truman. Thus we find t^ the R^ublican Ccmg- 
, resnimal victory in the 1946 elections have been parallded 
by what amounts to a creqiing ccmtrol of the ocecutive 
branch of the Government by Wall Street. Accompanying 
the action of the Congress of the United States in die 
passage of the Taft-Hartley ffiB and removal td all price 
cdntrds, 32 df the 48 state legUatures have within die 
last year and a half enacted state anti-labour laws. lim 
the trade union movement is suffering both fimn stirie 
# uwfl as federal actitm; 7 

Tie hMat is & ptocda of smashhig a ndMid 
Pai^mii^iouae Wmiteis ef Ameiioa^ 
^'iiatiba<'i^.:8tribb’''hi ,moK.. 
haws'. beea.!'eniiiio$eii^; bi^ 'UiiM' 
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pkk^ lines and in one state the National Guard has been 
ordered out 

Roughly half of all trade union contracts will termi¬ 
nate by Ae end of the summer and in industry the com¬ 
panies are refusing to bargain collectively with the 
imiotis. The steel industry has refused any pay increases 
to its workers. The electrical industry led by the great 
General Electric and Westinghouse Corporations has fol¬ 
lowed suit. 75,000 automobile workers employed by the 
Chrysler Automotive Corp. have been on strike because 
of the company’s refusal to bargain. The General Moton 
Corp. which produces roughly half of all American auto¬ 
mobiles and trucks is similarly refusing to bargain. A 
nation-wide railroad strike was averted in the middle of 
May by the seizure of the railroads by the Federal 
Govemmoit. But in this instance the Federal Government 
is without authority to negotiate contracts with the rail- 
roiuls unions and therefore in effect the seizure of the rail¬ 
roads constituted a breaking of the raidroad strike. This 
was the second time in two years that President Truman 
has broken a nation-wide railroad strike. 

The contracts of the great United Mine Workers 
Uni(Hi of America terminate on August 30th and another 
nation-vude coal strike is in the offing. Contracts in the 
slipping and longshore industries as well as in procesang 
and metal mining are rapidly terminating with the com- 
panio adopting a ruthless position. Industries indeed too 
numerous to menticm are refusing wage increase and u*e 
reusing to bargain coUectivdy. 

Dius. a new era in the history of Amoicaa trade 
IUi.k)nism..4 taking shape—the Taft-ISartiey er% 

ffs^. jera .comluned political and eccmmnk reactkfh 
the general direction the NatitW Aisociaiiofi.el 
Mamffactureni, and the two hundred major onpc^fatioui 
^ who <001 the record have refusM 10 ao- 
hade put of die 
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Within the past eight years Amoican monopoly has 
made its greatest profits in its entire history. Last year’s 
total profits after taxes were 17.5 Inllions of dollars, 
roughly four times as great as total corporate profits after 
taxes in 1939. 

The two hundred major corporatibns owning more 
than half of all corporate wealth in America, fbanced 
the campaign to destroy price control, (1946) and now 
are reaping exorbitant profits on the basis of steady in¬ 
flation. The price levd has risen roughly thirty-five per 
cent, in the past 24 months, and threatens under the 
appropriation for the ERP and the American rc-armaT 
ment programme to rise even further. 

Wage increases gained in the last two years have been 
more than, offset by the peace of inflation and the 60 
million American workers are roughly twenty per cent, 
worse off in terms of their standm-d of. living l^an they 
were in 1943. The consequent result is that as Ammcan 
industry refuses on a broad front to grant any further 
wage increases and since these employers through the 
Taft-Hartley Act have nullified the Wagner Act, Amoicaa 
trade unionism is facing a Slowdown with American 
capital. 

In the face of this tremendous capital oifenrive die 
old American Federaticri of Labour based oh craft unions 
•which has been essentially nonpolitical, has dec^6d to 
go into political action. Indeed all sections of the Ameri¬ 
can labour movement have established new independent 
political action committees. 

Simultaheously' with the new understanding of the 
American labour moveihent that every edmushic pthblem 
is a poUtical prolflem and thht tvitfaout political action 
.tiie trade im&m movahent trill be destroyed, Mr. 'Henry 
Wa^ce,' tl»'foitner'Vice-PresMeht df tiie Unhed Statte 
hai 'iaimdied a new politicri party. 

' lidtm coinffict iiJd been engodered pifll* 

m ^ hy the latmdung 
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with the more radical and militant unions actively 
supporting its formation. Other key unions in the CIO, 
such as the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
United Stedworkers of America have bitteriy assailed the 
third party—the new party—as a blow to the unity of 
American labour in the 1948 dections. 

Internal conflict within the CIO and within the AFL 
is now definitdy on the increase. Under the pressure of the 
employers, conflicts within each federation and between 
the various international unions have been intensified. 
And it is probable that the labour movement will be 
further divided under the pressure of the general tide of 
political and economic reaction. At the same time the 
division of opinion over American fordgn policy witlun 
the labour movement has increased. Those unions led by 
ardent Catholics vigorously support the American fore^m 
policy, while unions led by militant socialists or oom- 
manists have opposed that policy. 

The two old parties are opoily submitting to tiie 
direction of the National Assodation of Manufacturers. 
The labour movement while five times as strong as it 
was in 1933 has already lost the political advantages 
whidi it gained under the Roosevdt AdministraticHi and 
now in the face of the 1948 dections is dividing on 
political grounds. 

The whole trade unicm movement exists now under 
an anti-communist attack which has reached tremendous 
proportions. For several years tiie Heanrt and Scrippa- 
Howard chain of newspapen asristed by tiie Uii> 
Amerkan Activities Committee d the Home ci Riqiresen- 
Natives systematically buflt up a great anti-communiit 
trysteria. Without any queatioh titis campaign has been 
tiie malm* weapcm in tiie psychological wi^aie by vdtieh 
American capital has pitqMkied the AsntiriiBan nilddte 
daas for the otttii|^ vhdent amashinf Ibe AnSc ri c an 
fviar iiiiioit inoinMrais 
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It is difficult to estimate the general outcome of the 
Armageddon now shaping up within America. The trade 
union movement has enormotis reserves of intdEgent 
membership and considerable financial reserves although 
these are subject to court sdzure and injunction proce¬ 
dures under the Taft-Hartley Act. A new and clearly 
discernible wave of militancy is b^inning in the American 
trade imion movement as the first overt response to the 
employer offensive. At the same time some of the oldw 
leaders of the American trade union movement are at¬ 
tempting to fall back on the old tactic of business deak 
as a method of protecting their own particular organiza¬ 
tion. 

By and large the American labour movement was 
organized in the fire of militant struggle. It is not too 
much to predict that the workers will not submit to the 
loss of the right of collective bargaining and the other 
civil rights guaranteed to all the American people under 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The American labour movement enters the batde, 
however, with great weaknesses. The bade split between 
the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations prevents unified action. The 
divition of ideology betweam those trade unionists who 
.bdieve in business trade unionism against those socially 
C(Hiscious unionists furtho- divides both the CIO and 
AFL internally. 

The diviaons within the American labour move¬ 
ment lead to intense organizational ctnnpetition between 
unirnis—each union being run as a kind of dnall empire^ 
aiffident onto itself. Piobafaly tlte greatest' weakne^ 
second Only to the organizational divisikais k the fact 
tluit' tiio flEMtts mesidbeish4» of American onkms have 
heep edtieaM 1^ t^r nnksis tm the bask econoshk 
aikd ci Aanerican 1^ The 

ii f of i 
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p»ticulaiiy in the relationship of local unions to local 
communities. A third weakness is the physical age of 
the national leadership of many unions. Most natkmal 
leaders of AFL unions are in their late 60’s or 70’s. Their 
meetings have the aspect of National Health conventions 
rather than labour organizations. 

Anyone reading this brief survey will have noticed 
that American labour has always contmned diverse 
elements, both conservative and radical leadership but the 
more militant radical leadership has never at any time been 
the doimnant factor. The constant growth of American 
capitalism and westward spread of the frontier plus the 
steady waves of new immigrants from Europe bodi 
prevented the growth of and yet at the same time re¬ 
established a minority of militant, radical trade uni(»i 
leadership. 

The more conservative unions, particularly the 
Building Trades which are the core of the American 
Federation of Labour, have engaged in corrupt maclune 
politics in the cities with the consequent result that 
the unions were never able to engage in independent 
pdlidcal action on a programme of general wdfare. The 
great organizational diversity of Ae American trade 
union movement has resulted in a great variety of special 
labour legislation in the various large ddes and industrial 
states. Hius, while American labour has achieved iqrecific 
benefits via the l^g^adve process, it has never sucrmrfully 
engaged in nor educated its membership (m a ^eral 
wdfan pipgramme. 

Today die CIO with thirty-seven separate inter- 
mdional unions and die AFL composed of more dian 
me hundred fifty separate intemadmib find diem- 
Sdves incsqialde of inffled econemde or pdlidcal actiem., 
This semi-paralysis is a direct lerak of organizadona! 
div^oo and ba^ polidcd aiKl eoencamc tMereaces df 
of&don within liodi tea|or gronps at m bdween die 
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However the CIO, which has roughly twelve 
diousand local unions and six thousand full-time em¬ 
ployees, has much greater activity than the AFL. This 
.latter grouping of craft unions has more than 60,000 
sqiarate local unions and sixteen to seventeen thousand 
full-time employees. 

The concentrated assault now being levelled sigainst 
the American labour movement may yet develop unity 
of action and outlook spreading from the local union 
level to the upper levels of the leadership in the various 
internationals and in the two federations. The speed 
with which this unity of action and outlook is achieved 
will determine the future of the American labour move¬ 
ment. 


V, France 

For the third time in the last thirty years or so, a 
deep split took place within the C. G. T. (French trade 
union centre) early in 1948. On all three occasions 
events connected with Soviet Russia were at stake. The 
first schism took place in 1920. It was essentially the 
result of a struggle between Third International com¬ 
munists and French syndicalists. The second break 
occurred in 1939 when hostility developed on the issue 
of the attitude to die War, following upon the Russian' 
Naa pact. It was during the Reastance struggles that 
unity was again achieved. Whoi the War came to an 
end, the communists exercised a powerful influence, and 
conquered key pod^ns in the G.G.T., partly by the 
vigour of their work and partly because they engaged 
in shady practices which prixluced quick results. Durhig 
the posirwar period Force Ommers, the socialist 

hade union paper, has been compdled to prot^ at dtt 
undemocratic practices engaged in by the cemimutusts hi 
tise Unkxis, ^ which thejr artifidaOy enhanced their 
power. Ihey ate amqdahifid ti^ the trade imions imi 
not 'aSDumd to get on wte ituar proper tads becanae of 
bidbif tiijed by tite coiaihiintei party pi^tical ea^ 
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For instance, when the Communist Party was a part of 
the Government, to strike was regarded by them almost 
as a treasonable offence, whilst the strike weapon was 
used lavishly and irresponsibly when the party line was 
changed after the Cominform was launched. 

The socialist minority within the trade unions 
worked hard to avoid this new split. At the For€€ 
Quvriere conference which took place on the 8th and 
9th November (1947) the decision was taken to work 
constructively within the C.G.T. to democratise it and 
improve it, and the existing autonomous unions were 
invited to rejoin and work within the C.G.T. for the 
same end. But after that came the general strike, which 
the minority leaders from the start refused to be asso¬ 
ciated with. But it was not only the issue of the strike 
itself but the methods used by the communists—often 
no consultation of the members, terrorisation of trade 
unionists, assault on pickets and even kidnapping took 
place—^which led to the final break. Disgusted with these 
methods workers tore up their union cards, and whole 
Unions left the C.G.T. as a body. 

This was the situation which led to the calling 
together of a special Force Ouvriere Conference on the 
18tb December. It was attended by 54 delegates. Al¬ 
though Jouhaux pleaded with the conference to remain 
within die C.G.T., despite all calamities and difficulties, 
only 4 delegates favour^ that course, 6 favoured delaying 
a decision, and the remainder favoured the formation of 
of a new trade union centre. In the end the decisbn to 
adopt the latter course taken in accordance with the 
mmidates of 71 centres, 52 being in favour, 5 opporing, 
ifhSi^ 14 abstained from voting an the issue. OlMously 

decision was a very difficult one to take, for it meant 
leaving In the hands of the communists die presdge, 
and %ance of the 

IWee Oiiidsre to stait 
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headq^uaiters. During the first days of this new existence 
it was overwhdmed with applications for memberslup. 
Thirty or more Unions per day came to join up. It is too 
cariy to assess, however, by what proportion the C G.T. 
membership will be reduced. Many trade unionists bdieve 
that out of the 6 million members that were registered in 
1947 two-thirds will leave, but that may prove too exag¬ 
gerated an assumption. Every effort is being made by 
the communists to hold trade unionists within the C.G.T. 
and by promoting as rapidly as possible non-communists 
within the C.G.T. an attempt is bring made to cover up 
the communist domination which in fact exists. Since 
membership cards are issued early each year, it should 
soon be possible to gain some impresrion of the relative 
strengths of the C.G.T. and the Force Ouvriere combi¬ 
nation. 

Force Ouvriere are not fighting this battle alone. 
From the 27th to the 31st December negotiations took 
place between Force Ouvriere leaders and the Co-ordi¬ 
nating Committee of the autonomous Unions outside the 
C.G.T., which led to an agreement to combine. A provi¬ 
sional Committee of the C.G.T. “Force Ouvriere** has 
now been set up composed of 23 representatives of the 
original Force Ouvriere and 3 of the autonomous unions. 

There are those who bdieve that the communists 
regard the general strike they fnvmoted and the conse¬ 
quent devdcq)ment8 as a serious defeat, rince the 
working dasses have not been brought therd)y to a 
hi|^er {fitch of revolu^mary enthuriasm but to a feding 
of disilluaonment. There are others, in contrast, iivlib 
b^eve tiiat the cennmuhists are the real >dctors in aB 
and tiiat tiie sociafists have allowed themsdves to 
hie outnaaimeiivred. Fmr the communists have tm the one 
Inu^ a |>dwerfnt trade uition centre at thdr oltire efia- 
pion^ and iseniberB krt today may ht tewaai tcnnpntiMr 
i & twepiw aa^ tiw sodaaistcdntitfite! Unions 
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if, as seems likely, the economic situation deteriorates 
still further. It is impossible from this end to assess 
accurately enough which trade union trend is the 
stronger, and how these fateful decisions of recent weeks 
will work themselves out. Membership figures when 
announced will provide some indication. 

In the meantime DcGauUe has proclaimed an 
economic policy on the lines of the Corporate State as 
applied in fascist Italy, Portugal and Spain. His political 
programme is in opposition to party government. To 
the workers he speaks of the “magnificent role” which 
could be played by a “new trade unionism, cleansed 
entirely of politics.” 

There is little chance of the trade unions setting on 
with their industrial tasks so long as they are pushed 
and pulled in every direction by political forces for party 
political ends. This is a lamentable consequence of the 
polarisation process that unfortunately gained a footing, 
and is now being activdy promoted under the aegis of 
the Cominform. DeGauIle can bide his time, a sinster figure 
waiting for economic disaster and political confusion to 
deliver France into his keeping. 

Two interesting trade union conferences were hdd 
in France in April 1948. One was a national conference 
of shop stewards summoned under the auspices ol the 
communist-controlled CGT, the other the national 
congress of the CGT Force Ouvriere, the trade union 
centre which was formed in recent months. 

There is a common pattern running through com* 
munist trade union activities in Europe today. 
i^mmunists can conunand the necessary power, they 
capture the leaderdiip of the mdustrial movement aoid 
use thdr position tp promote a pdicy dictated by Ruada 
and the Cominform; they danc^ the West^ oppdse and 
tiy to nulMy HarshaS Aid 't^ Eutopc, 
eeonmnie dmands and IoHow a lyages 
fioiitipai piicpigat^ 
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supplement their leader^p from above by leaderdiip 
from below, by conducting a vigorous campaign within 
the factories on similar lines. Where the Communist 
Party proves incapable of capturing the leadership of the 
Trade Union Movement, they use conununist influence 
in- the factories to promote a rival leadership “freon 
below” which carries on a demagogic campaign against 
the official leadership. In this they seek to draw upcm 
the more ignorant and unorganised elements within the 
factories, increasing their disgruntledness and thus gradu* 
ally creating a force which is amenable to communist 
propaganda and pressure. 

The calling of the Paris National Conference of 
Shop Stewards was one of the many links in this strategy. 
It was oiganised on lavish lines and concluded with a 
monster demonstration in the Sport Palace where leading 
CGT officials spoke. The reactionary press sounded a 
note of alarm about the whole proceedings, and this 
mighty gathering seemed to confirm their worst fears. 

This was the first meeting of its kind since 1945 
when the factory committees were set up and the workers 
granted increasing powers to participate in management. 
During the period when the cormnunists were still in the 
Government they paid no attention to these committees, 
and the CGT did not trouble to call any conference. But 
now the situation is difieroit The Conununist Party 
opposes indiscriminately all that the Government does; 
they want to create a new instrument to defeat the CGT 
Force Ouvriere ana m^e the position of that organisa- 
tiem untenable; finally whatever direction communitt 
policy wfll take in future—whether revolutionary 
adventurim with the idea of sdmng' power cm* tmlitant 
strike action with ffite idea of aip|fling Frano^ economi- 
caBy and pdlitkaliy—there is the need for “action com*- 
nfittees” of tte' kind that {flayed such a us^ul rtfle m 
CMhodovalda as kdeed oi die “People’s Democra- 
dfS.*’-' 
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The commuiust press announced that 8,700 dele¬ 
gates attended the Conference refncsenting some 7,000 
factory committees. We can reckon with a certain 
amount of exaggeration; there are about 15,000 factorira 
in France employing 50 or more workers and in apprcnd- 
matdy 6,000 of these factory committees have been 
established. Nevertheless, the attedance was indeed im¬ 
pressive, and an indication of the extent of communist 
influence in the factories. All resolutions were unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

Attacks on socialist ministers, on the USA and the 
Marshall Plan dominated the picture, as far as general 
propaganda was Cimcemed. Two decisions were impor¬ 
tant from the angle of conununist power. It was decided 
to set up a National Council as a permanent body to 
coordinate and direct the work of the factory conunittees; 
Frachon, the General Secretary of the CGT, instructed 
delegates to form “defence committees for Rq)ublican 
Liberty”. Factory Committees were also called upon to 
“defend and reconquer” the nationalised industries. 
Whilst the menace coming from America and French 
vested interest was continually stressed, thu particular 
deciaon was not unrelated to the fact that in die past 
months most communists have been removed ftom die 
leading posts they held in the nationalised -Ihdusdiei 
because they had exploited such posidcms for party ends 
and for indiscriminate attacks upon the Government. 
In many cases they had been rqdaced by representatives 
of Force Ouviioe and of the Christian Trade Unions. 
The Omference dd^ates were instructed to eUmlmtiyi 
these 'false rqiresentathres of the woriccxs interests.” 

A more genuine pobt idiidi received die Gonle- 
lence's attendon was concerned vddi the quedion dl 
weaker^ mqiecdcm oi factory accounti ltigiida|iap» had 
been laM dpvm in 1946^ 

refreKutadvia ;weitt.’grmif^.; die;;i^.' ito: 
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balance dieets of finns and the profits made. The em¬ 
ployers resisted the application of thk regulation^ and 
a conflict on the issue developed, which ended in defeat 
for the workers. The employers succeeded in obtaining 
a legal interpretation of the regulations which was in 
their favoiu* ance it restricted the right of inspection to 
joint stock companies. 

As in Italy, the conmumists in France lack parlia¬ 
mentary power and are thus unable to penetrate the 
state machine and gain.control of key ministries. Short 
of that they will hardly be in a position to attempt to 
seize power, for the whole state apparatus will be ranged 
against them. Nevertheless, the Communist Party remains 
a power in the country, and their hold upon the Trade 
Union Movement is the most important source of their 
power. 

The Congress of the CGT Force Ouvrierc met about 
four months after the split in the CGT occurred. It for¬ 
mally established this new trade union centre. This first 
Congress was in many respects encouraging. In previous 
splits (in 1921 and 1939) the younger dements to a 
substantial degree had gone to the ride of the communists. 
The position was different this time. The people attending 
the Congress were young, active and en^uriastic. There 
yifcre 1,435 ddegates of whmn about 80 per cent, were 
between the ages of 20 and 40. They represented 17,735 
Unions with a membership of approximatdy (me-and-a- 
half million trade unimusts, according to the report of 
the general secr^ary. The attempt is being made to attain 
equal strength with the CGT by the end of 1948; it b 
jm^Uy the c:^ that this target is pitdlied too high. 

The main dmients within Force Ouvriere are trade 
unkmists infladiced by sbdalbts and by syndicalist idms. 
Hie dffliBicnce in oudocdt df fftem two grcaqps kmvitaiity 
idhtrifed toitf hi dascnsriem, but there was m 

wtidc ot"’tMricr' dha&!%. :AB: demmibi' rnddsd’ 
’nsiady 
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union independence (independence from party and 
government control) and internal democracy in trade 
union life. If anything, this desire for indq)endence went 
too far, nurtured as it was by recent experience with the 
communists, who had treated the unions as mere instru> 
mente for party ends. The anarcho-syndicalist spirit of 
the pre-1914 period reappeared. The majority were op¬ 
posed however, to isolating the unions from the state, as 
a matto* of principle. The text in the preamble to the 
Charter (which the Congress discussed and in a modified 
form accepted) stated on this point that trade unionists 
cannot be indifferent to the form of the stat^ and that 
they have therefore a right “which can become a duty 
to contact and co-operate with the Government for 
certain purposes if and when the situation demands this.” 
This section of the Charter was accepted by 14,752 
votes to 1,786. 

One of the most controversial points was that of 
international affiliation, and this issue led to a heated de¬ 
bate. Large sections of the French workers understand 
today that the trade unions in the USSR and countries 
under Soviet control are not free and independent, and 
that the free sections of the Trade Union Movement must 
oppose all forms of totalitarianism. A majority dt the 
Congress favoured afiiliation to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, but others objected on the grounds o£ 
corrununist domination. They viewed it as illogical to 
leave the GGT because it had proved impossible to vroA 
with the onrununists only to join up with communis on 
a world scale. In the end it was decided by a sufastantud 
majcoity to ap{dy for afiSfiatkm to the WFTU (the vote 
was 12,380 m favour and 3,682 against-^-the smallest 
majority of die Gcmgrcss, uv^entafiy), the main aifch^ 
meat being fikat mooe the Bi^ish, Aniericbn, Bel{^ and 
odatr Umens were bi’die WfTlJ, Foiri» Ouvrix^ 
adt^% infidai% in Ins 
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the WFTU, and stated that <»ly if war should prove 
imminent would the question of non-affiliatum arise. 

On OT^ganisation matters it was decided that Con¬ 
gress riiould elect a National Council which should dect 
a natiCTial executive committee of 35 as well as the officen 
of Force Ouvriere. Some favoured limiting the lu^lii^ 
of c^ce to six years, but this suggestion was finally de¬ 
feated, and a resolution passed permitting all membess 
to be re<iected. 

Most of the time of the Congress was taken up 
by the discussknas on the basic CSiarter and on oiganisa- 
tional matters, and there was little time left over for 
policy discussbns. Leon Jouhaux made a one-hour speech 
in which he stressed the importance of liberty (in con¬ 
trast to communist concq>tions}, the need to abolish econo¬ 
mic misery and within that setting the importance of 
Marriiall Aid, the economic reconstruction of Europe as 
a condition of peace on that continent and, as a corcd- 
lary, the international control, of the heavy industries of 
the Ruhr, and finally the destruction the last remnants 
of f as cism . With rq;ard to the interiiarional scene he 
spoke of die need to diminish the mutual fears of USA 
and the USSR, and with r^;ard to France he qxike of 
the urgency to increase the spending power of the woih- 
ing class by means of a downward price policy. 

Jouhaux enjoys universal esteem, and his qieech 
ended amidst deafening applause. The general tenrn* of 
his remarks met with ahnM unanimous approval. Uk 
was offered the general seaetar^p Force Ouvriere, 
declined and 'tm dectiad Frerident. 

Force Ouvriere Ims created a Imm and a lendenhifpi 
TSiere wiE he sorial oonl^ in plenty in the emnim^ 
.This ‘period; uni. be. a'test 
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committees in case violence once more threatens them 
in the trade unitm WOTld. 

VI. Germany 

The answer to the question as to whether the British, 
French and Americans can remain in Berlin will decisively 
determine Berlin’s future. This applies with equal force 
to Berlin trade unionism as to all other problems. Never¬ 
theless, short of a final break between the Russians and 
the Western Allies in Berlin, the people of Berlin have 
the possibility of demonstrating clearly where they stand 
and working to defend their free institutions. This is 
the general frame-work within which the trade union 
struggle of today is being conducted. Expressed in its 
practical trade unicm terms the issue at stake is whether 
the Russian-cum-communist controUed Socialist Unity 
Party (SED) can continue to dominate the trade unions 
and use them as an instrument of Russian policy in Berlin 
and indeed in Germany as a whole. 

The so-called “Free Trade Unions” (FDGB) were 
set up in May, 1945 by order of Marshal Shukov. They 
were created from above—^in contrast to the position in 
the British 2^ne where local trade unioiu were initially 
formed and then amalgamated in an attempt to promote 
the growth of a genuine trade union movement fmn 
bdow. 

A committee of eight was set up conqxjsed of three 
cmmnunists, three social-democrats and two Christian 
denuxrrats—^it was hoped that a unified trade union move¬ 
ment would develop, avoiding the splits of the past which 
had weakened trade unionism on the Contineal-Hbut 
undo* Russian influence and wMi Rusriaa Btqiport die 
comniunist dement became dominaiit. it slicwid not be 
forgotten that during this period the Rtudans were the 
only Allied Power in Beiiin. 'tThus the Western 
on their arrival were faced With a fait accomfXii Uie 
trade union momnent in the Runum Zone and in Bedin 
wAi jubstaaiiailv tindcf the ccKitrdi of cxiiiiniiMirti. A 
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highly centi’aliscd organisation had been created, one^ 
therefore, which was particularly amenable to communist 
control. Then came the period of fusion (between the 
Communists and some sections of the Sodal-Dempcrats) 
which led to the birth of the SED; the Russians used 
every foim of deception and compulsion to gain this 
particular end. - After fusion (the SED was created in 
the Russian Zone and in Bolin) the SPD ceased to exist 
in the Rustian Zone and entered upon a difficult period 
of existence in Eastern Berlin itself. 

The control of the Conununists became so extensive 
that the FDGB could no longer be regarded as anything 
other than the industrial arm of the SED and the pliable 
tool of the Russian Occupaticm Forces. The SED was 
not only dominant at trade union headquarters (which, 
incidentally, is situated in the Rustian sector of Berlin) 
but practically all full time trade unkm officials were 
members of the SED (out of 1,200 paid officials 1,100 
belong to the SED). Not only that, the SED also 
conbrols the Executive Ctmunittee of many unions as wdl 
as their district omunittee. To what degree Russian 
patronage and Russian intimidation of non-com¬ 
munists has achieved this result for the SED 
it is ^difficult to put in statistical form, but this 
was certainly, a decisive factor. The Russians as Occu¬ 
pying Power gave the official communist leadership sup¬ 
plies ad lib (cars, petrol, finance p^>er, food for free 
meals, textiles, spirits) as well as their **moral support" 
against wfaidi non-communist trade unionists had no 
power to compete. 

In this situation the issue of electiom gained jqpedal' 
sis^uficance, for by decting non-collaborating officuds the 
trade unktinsiB of Beilin could denoonstiate thehr <&- 
si^actioa witii ccmtrolted unions and witii commimist 
todetsMp ahogethg. tin trade unka nuun^ w«W 
powesdev to dumge aihianiitintive machhie, hut is 
the de£^:i^^ had, tiw poasft^^ 
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tion of an orgiuiisation whi<^ later became known as 
the Indq>endent Trade Union Oi^wsition (UGO). UGO 
was initially started with SPD backing. In 1947 its 
success was moderate in the elections: approximately 17 
per coit. of the ddegates to the Beriin City Gcmference 
of Trade Unions belonged to UGO. Tliis meant that on 
all issues they could be comfdetdy outvoted. Part the 
reason for this result was that the resources at their dis¬ 
posal were extremdy limited, whilst those ^ the com¬ 
mand of the official leadeiship were lavish. The 
official leadership had a daily trade union p{q>er 
whilst the Opposition had no trade unions press 
whatsoever through which they could affect trade union 
opinion. Secondly, the leadership devised an dectoral pro¬ 
cedure which su^ained the monopoly positiem of the S£D 
in the unions. In addition, the campaign of the Oppod- 
tion was defident in many ways, part of the problem 
being that UGO was too exdudvdy allied with the SPD 
and so did not attract to it many of the elements which 
in any case were strongly opposed to ccmimunut domi¬ 
nation. 

After the 1947 elections the OppositicHi movement 
devdoped in earnest and broadened its appeal and base. 
Ahhoiigh it remained predontinantly under Socudist 
leadership it brought within its ranis Christian trade 
unionist, who politkally conrtituted the left-wing of die 
Chrisdan Demomdic Union (GDU), as wdl as non- 
party trade unionists, in fact all the important elements 
who were shriving to create a unified and independent 
trade union movement. Dissatisfaction mth commuiust 
leadendiip grew, first because the offidrd kaderdiip were 
incae ccmcemed with political issues (sneh as prqpagid- 
in^ oppoBitum to the Western Powm and to Maiii^ 
AM) dian the ecOncanic itrug^tes die woihdr^ 
sold seccSidly because diere had ctene Into exiNienee 4 
itsohrte organ^doh whidi^ 

jPIQQlHMyi ttS XIM5 jpCtty 1)1199CS> IIVIIICSI'' 
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offer to thdr actual ot potential supporters in the Unknis 
could not dkguise the fact that a vicious dismanding 
scheme and Russian economic policy in general was de¬ 
nuding the Rtissian 2^e of its eccoiomic resources. Thus 
the Oi^xsition movement in Berlkt became the spokes¬ 
man not only of the trade unionists in Berlin but idso ol 
thousands of trade unionists in the Russian 2kwt who 
possessed little fieedcMn to settle their own fate or vmce 
any criticism. Several unions came under UGO influ¬ 
ence and UGO factions developed in other unions and 
came to control trade union positions in some of the 
lai^est factories. Thus though UGO had no funds, no 
newq)aper, no active Military Grovemment support and 
no powerful organisaticaial machinory, its growth was so 
spectacular that the SED began to realise that a threat 
to their power in the trade union fidd was devek^ing. 
Collaboration with the Russians brought with it mate¬ 
rial advantages, it is true, but it also thoroughly discredited 
the SED so that they came to be r^arded as enemies 
of the Berlin people. 

In January the FDGB Board announced that from 
February to April del^ates were to be dected to the 
Berlin City Conference of trade unkuis which would meet 
towards the end of May. The exposition were power¬ 
less to influence the decdon procedure, because their 
position had been determined by the 1947 dection results, 
and the attempt of the British Military Authorities to 
table amendments so as to secure a fair dectiem were 
brought to nought because discu^on of the subject was 
vetoed by the Rusrians at the Kommandatura levd. UGO 
now had obtained a Hcence and a limited supply of p^x^ 
from the Americans to enable them to iaun^ two puUi- 
catkao, and were vidoudy denounced by the SED as 
^^spfitters” wd tods of America ImperiaHsm. The fiiit 
ksues of thieK puUQcarifms to reach Rusnaa-controiled 
tenkory wete confiscated, and later isiaes were not aSowed 
to ^ Bold &arei In the EiiisnaB sector, diction cseedosi 
iddk'Olace mder conditkais of. ntesMiei imd hitiiifidHfiiafL 
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all meetings that were allowed being attended by Soviet 
<^Scers. In the Konunandatura the Russians had vetoed 
Britidi interventi<H) on the grounds that what h^pened 
in the Unions was an internal matter and the concern 
only of trade unionists. When the dections came, how¬ 
ever, Russian officers played a very active part wherc^ 
ever they had the power to do so, and many were the 
trade unionists who were interrogated and under threats, 
told to lay down thdr candidature. Unions under UGO 
influence had thdr newspapers confiscated; all trade union 
newspapers are subject to censorship by the Russians in 
so far as thdr sector and Zone are concerned, artides and 
material being regularly ddeted. The Russians also issued 
instructions banning certain trade union speakers within 
their sector. 

The decticHi results showed that in the non-Russian 
sectors of Berlin the vast majority of trade unionists gave 
support to UGO despite communist control of the official 
trade union FDGB machinery and in spite of the fact 
that in almost three hundred election units UGO could 
not put up thdr own candidate. Seventy per cent, of 
the votes in three Western Sectors were for UGO. In 
the Russian sector SED control over the district commit¬ 
tees could not be shaken. Only two unums (the detks 
and the technidans) had some success. 

But still another procedure was adopted to curtail 
the influence of UGO. The FDGB had set up a Central 
Election Commission which was empowered to consider 
claims with regard to irregularities at dection meetings 
and suggest action in accordance with its own findings. 
This Commissicx) used its powers in a one-sided fashion 
to wedcen the poedtion of UGO. The slightest violatkm 
of dectkm procedure—or the slightest excuse fw asserting 
such vidation—led to dd^ates being disqualified. 

Many of UGO’s nippmters earnestly desire to aee 
a iinlfed hade unkm moveoMit fmktkniing. Odiees 
have lost futh that diey can t^ihire the ^Widtine frem 
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the communist as long as the SED enjoys so much sup¬ 
port from the Russians, and they arc <»nvinced that 
united trade unionism in Berlin is only possible under 
conditions which make UGO the tool of the SED and 
the Russians. Russia’s policy of working for the un¬ 
conditional surrender of the Berlin people by cutting off 
food supplies, electric current, etc. which can only reduce 
Berlin to economic chaos if it continues, has finally divided 
the trade union movement as never before, and it looks 
as though the schism is final. 

Whatever the outcome of this struggle between 
Russia and the SED on the one side and the Western 
Powers and all other parties on the other, the bravery 
which the German socialists and trade unionists in Bolin 
have demonstrated, day after day for months on end, is an 
event which belongs to the annals of history. These men 
and women are fully conscious what their fate will be 
should the Russians win this battle of Berlin—^which is 
so heavily weighted in their favour. 

Yet they have hdd firm and fought hard all along 
the line. And this applies with particular emphasis to 
those hundreds of people who within the Russian sector, 
under the very nose of the Russian military and police 
forces, have had the courage to organise and attend 
meetings of protest against the barbaric behaviour of the 
Russians and their communist yes-men. The cry has 
gone out to UNO and the world: Save Berlin. In 
Western Germany the Socialists are organising help in 
so far as food is concerned. Their party has called (m 
its members to donate one day’s food a week fc«' Berlin, 
despite the meagreness of the rations in the West It is to 
be hoped that the whole intematitHial Soddist and £<abour 
Movement will join the German Socialists in the campaign 
to render immediate aid and to devdbp a worid jnotest 
against two iwiUMwi peofde being macte the vkriins ol 
the power pditical struggles of a totafftaiian of 

iftccmn* 
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VII. Rossu 

Trade unions in all countries first came mto exist- 
tact as a weapon of the wage earners in their fight 
agairust the employers for higher wages, lower hours and 
better conditions of work. In every capitalist country 
these remain the fundamental tasks of trade imions, though 
in additicm they oftoi undertake such further responriln- 
lities as welfare and benevolent funds for their members, 
provision of clubs and sport facilities and, as in certain 
capitalist countries during the Second World War, may 
even play an active part in the developing of production 
if the extenaon of production is considered to ^ essential 
in the interests of the wage earners themselves. 

But capitalism provides no permanent prosperity for 
the working class. Capitalism has never yet been able 
to abolish unemployment. And so long as they are 
haunted by the si>ectre of rmemployment, the workers wUl 
never throw themselves heart and soul into the devdop* 
ment of production. That is why, imder capitalism, it 
was only during the exceptional situation created in certain 
democratic countries when their capitalist governments 
took part in a world wide anti-fascist war that the workers 
through their trade union organisations b^;an to play 
some active part in the development of production imder 
capitalism. 

Once, however, the State itself is based (m the oiga^ 
nisations of the working class (as in Russia ance 1917 
and to a growing extent today in the coimtries of Easton 
Europe and in liberated China) entirely new proUems 
arise for the trade unions, and old {moblenos arising out 
of the cimflict of interests with private employers cease 
to exist. This can perhaps be b^ demonsbated by the 
deydopment of trade unionism in the USSR fr^ 191?. 

In Tsarist Ruana, trade unioanm was more or less 
fflcfaL So afraid, inde^ were tlm m^doyem of any 
a<Mt of orgaiMsatioa anuH^ the wmlns tiUKt there were 
even cases of foothall dubs beb^ beeap^ 
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would bring the workers together where they could disciiss 
in groups. 

In 1917 the Soviet Government was formed, based 
on the organisations of the workers and peasants. This 
State was the first State in history to side with the trade 
unions against the employers. It introduced progressive 
labour legislation such as the trade uni<»is of the capitalnt 
world are still demanding; the eight-hour day, two wedcs 
paid annual holiday, equal pay for equal work as between 
men and women and old and young workers, and so on. 
Until the late ’20s there were still a number of capitalist 
firms in the USSR, but in disputes between unions 'and 
employers the State authorities sided with the workers 
(whereas, in capitalist countries, it is the universal rule 
that the state sides with employers against strikers). 

Large-scale industry was nationalised within the first 
weeks of the Revolution. In nationalised industry wages 
were fixed by ccdlective bargaining between the appro¬ 
priate union and the state organisation operating the 
industry concerned. At the same time it was laid down 
by law that trade unions should have the right to an 
oflice and to hold meetings at the place of work. A certain 
measure of workers’ control in industry was introduced. 
When new managers were required the trade unions were 
called upon to nominate candidates. And as a result, 
over a period of some twenty years the whole managerial 
personnel of Soviet industry has reached the point where 
it had beeii drawn from the ranks of the workers them- 
sdves. 

As a result of Soviet planning unemployment was 
diminated in 1931, never to return. This meant that 
for the .first time in hi^ry, including die history (A the 
USSR itsdf, workers could go ahead and increase prb- 
ductum without ever having the fear of a slump, a c^b, 
OIF even individual unemploynient (odier than a posdde 
gap ti lew (foys when moving frenn one job to anoAor). 

WhocKB under erphafism, a rise k wages k any 
IMdlrai^' kduatejr.oai be okaked at the ekpeHk of die 
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employers’ profits, in the USSR—or in any country once 
the major part of industry is nationalised—any wage in¬ 
crease in nationalised industry not accompanied by a 
similar increase in production can only be obtained out 
of the State budget, i.e., at the expense of the community 
as a whole. It is this basic difference between socialism and 
capitalism which led to basic changes in the functions of 
trade unions in the USSR especially after the introduc¬ 
tion of the first Five Year Plan. 

Today in the USSR the trade unions still play an 
important part in the fixing of wages. Lists of wage rates 
for each operation in every factory and industry are re¬ 
vised once a year at least, when the new collective agree¬ 
ment is drawn up between the trade unions and the em¬ 
ploying oiganization. As every union is an industrial union 
and all workers in the same industrv are in the same 
union, the collective agreement covers the wage rates of 
all employees including the skilled workers in the industry 
itself, the dectricians or labourers attached to it, and even 
the cooks in the canteens and nurses in the factory kinder¬ 
gartens. 

Throughout industry piecework operates on a bonus 
system which is highly favourable to the worker. For 
exsunple a recent ddegation to the USSR from the Amal¬ 
gamated Engineering Union in Britain gave in its rqmit 
ocamples of how these i»ece rates work. If, say, the 
norm set for a job is the production of ten units per day 
the engineering worker receives one rouble per unit up 
to fulfilment of this norm. But the first additional unit 
produced brings him 1 rouble 35 kopeks, the first two 
above the norm bring in 3 roubles 50 kopeks, the first 
three bring in 7 roubles 50 kopeks and so oti. Hiey 
give one, examples of ‘hot* work in whidi, for the norm 
of ten units, the worker gets ten roubles, but if he pro^ 
duces 14 units, i.e. 40 per cent above the norm, his 
wages go up to 22 roubles, ie. 220 pcsr cei^ abcuve 
the lunrn. Fromi riiese %ures it hi dear how Stal^uuMfe 
woriiers in the USSR (Setting aa exampte kt 
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mastery of technique) can receive what arc, to workers 
in capitalist countries, “fabulous” wages. It is also clear 
that the trade unions, having nothing to fear from the 
rising standard of living to which increased production 
gives rise, encourage piece rates and support the idea of 
very substantial bonuses to the better or more energetic 
woikers. 

An underlying principle of Soviet economics is that 
only increased output can lead to increased wages and 
lower prices, therefore increasing output is, without ques¬ 
tion or exception, in the interests of workers themselves. 

Apart from wages and hours, the collective agree¬ 
ments between trade unions and employing organisations 
in the USSR cover such matters as safety precautions, 
housing, clubs, and other leisure-time benefits for the work¬ 
ers, and the contribution of the workers themselves towards 
solving production problems. The unions themsdves have 
got, in every factory or enterprise, their own elected com¬ 
mittee to deal with such special subjects as wage rates, 
labour protection, housing, education arid recreation, and 
social insurance. Unlike capitalist countries, the Soviet 
state has nothing to fear from the workers controlling their 
own affairs as much as possible, and as a result the whole 
job of factory inspectiem in the USSR is today in the 
hands of the trade unions whose elected representatives 
have power to compel employing organisations to under¬ 
take the necessary safety precautions, health provisions, etc. 
Thus what is done in Britain by a state factory inspector 
paying an occasional viat to a factory or oiterprise is 
done in the USSR by elected inspectors on the spot, 
workers themselves dected by their fdlow trade unionists 
lar the specific job. 

Social msunmee in the USSR Is today afao admiiiM- 
terad by the trade unioiB, but die fimds ctmte eittisidy 
&om tte emptying mganbadom, which are cmnpcSed 
liy law to pay sums varying frcmi 5 to 10 per cent in 
additioa to their, total wages 1^ as a contiSnsbon to tdbe 
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Social Insurance Fund. The actual rate varies from 
industry to industry, according to scales woiiced out 
joinUy by the Government and the union concerned. 
Thus, in mining, where risks arc comparativdy high, an 
additional 10 per cent, on wages must be paid by the 
employing organisations into the social insurance fund 
which is then administered by the unions. In some light 
trades and professions, where risks are small, the contri* 
bution may be as low as 5 per cent of the ws^es bill. 
Out of these social insurance funds the following benefits 
are paid: sickness, invalid and old age pensions, accident 
and disablement benefit, orphans’ pensions, and burial 
allowances. As to maternity benefit and family allowances, 
the funds are paid out of the State budget. 

The unions also devote a considerable part of their 
social insurance funds for the provision to their memben 
for holidays or sojourns in sanatoria or rest homes either 
free or at very much below cost. At the same time the 
trade unions today control the main tourist organisatioa 
in the USSR which was originally founded as the Society 
for Proletarian Touris and Excursions and is now ope¬ 
rated entirely by the unions. 

Trade unions also are responsible for the running 
of clubs and sports organisations, for which a great part 
of die funds comes from the State and local budgets as 
wdl as from the employing organisations, so that ^e 
woriier’s personal subscription through his union is very 
small in relation to the facilities which he enjoys. The 
recent delegation of British engineers in thdr repent des¬ 
cribes, for example, the Palace of Culture attached to the 
Stafin Automobile Plant in Moscow, 'Mdiidi they refq' 
to as "a very big budding with sjdendid intmmr elecora- 
tiohs and fitting. One can get seune idea of its rise from 
die fact that, in additimi to dc^ns huge rooms it has 
a dance hafi for 2,000,* a cmema seatuig 1,200; .a coe^ 
cert hall seating 400; a gymnasium; n fibrary of fiS,000 
hdoks, a chfidren’s Ifinary of 1^,000, and ^ 
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library of 50,000 books where woikeis can sit and study 
the political classics in comfort and silence. 

“In many of the rooms,” they say, “groups <rf 
workers were pursuing their particular interests—^paint¬ 
ing was going on in the studio, singing and dramatic art 
in the schools for classical dancing. In the children’s 
rooms we saw astonishing wood carvings and water-cobur 
psuntings done by children of from eight to fourteen years 
of age. In the singii^ room workers woe receiving voice¬ 
training from one of the leading singers of the Moscow 
Opera House.” 

Already the Soviet Union, despite the appalling de¬ 
vastation of the war, has restored the pre-war level of 
production. Every trade unionist knows—and there arc 
27 million of them—that if only peace can be preserved 
the standard of life of the whole people will steadily go up 
and widi the fulfilment of the present (Fourth) and 
future Five year Plans, themsdves drawn up in the closest 
consultation with the trade imions at all levels. For this 
reason we can rely on the people of the Soviet Union to 
woih both for trade union unity and lasting peace and co¬ 
operation between the nations of the world. The personal 
interests of every Soviet citizen and trade unionist are 
bound up with the preservation of peace, for this means 
a perpetually rising standard of life for the Soviet people. 

After the publication of the results of the 5-year 
plan for the period 1947 the syndicates and governing 
bodies of Soviet enterprises were called upon to formulate 
and sign annual Collective Contracts to govern m 1947 
the prc^;ress of all industries, transport systems and build- 
ii^ programmes in the U.S.S.R. 

The principal aim of collective contracts in the 
U.S.S.R. h to hdp execute the five-y^ plan. This deaify 
imd radic^y dis^guishes the collective contracts in the 
Unxm frcmr collective contracts diat are put hilio 
d$|6ct under ti^planned ectniomkia based rm private owner* 

'inhe used by the state may be dm sihhe 
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in both cases but in point of contents and significance the 
Soviet collective contract is different. The preamble to 
the published text of collective contract is significant: 
“The collective contracts have been concluded in order 
to achieve and even surpass the target production figures 
fixed by the 5-year plan and to develop production to 
the maximum, to amdiorate working conditions; and to 
increase the responsibility vested in professional oi|[ani- 

sations-” It is further laid down in the text of the 

directive on the collective contracts and in the instruc¬ 
tions passed to the signatory bodies that “the collective 
contract is dra^vn up in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Plan for the period 1947 and in consonance with 
its terms. Each establishment (industrial unit) ought to 
receive the det^ of the plan in the manner in which 
it is to be executed in so far as it relates to the unit: in 
regard to output (measured in actuals or as a percentage 
of the preceding year’s figures); in regard to productivity 
of labour; to salaries; costs, budgeted expenditure; for 
housing, well,-being and cultural advancement of labour 
and equally in regard to the steps to be taken for ensur¬ 
ing the security of workers.” 

The Collective Contract in the USSR is an instru¬ 
ment of producticm and of efficiency. Hence the care 
bestowed on its scrutiny; every change suggested by a 
worker or an employee is first of all studied in the factory, 
is then submitted to the Goieral Assembly of Workers 
and employees or where the vastness of a trade does not 
permit of such a step, to a conference of delegates from 
each committee of professional syndicates. The modificap 
iums and amendments are all thus discussed initially by 
.an assembly and later by the respective trade as a whole; 
after decisions are taken at these meetings of General 
Assembly or Conference, the cdlective omtract is finalised 
by authority and is signed. 

i$imultaneoutiy registration takes ^isnoa with the 
Snpreme Advisory Body ttf tiie iVolestional Syndiodet wd 
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the competent ministry, a dual guarantee, after which 
the text is returned in duplicate to the factory where one 
of the copies is passed to the Committee of the Works 
and the other is kept with the executive. 

The widest and complete dissemination of the con¬ 
tents of the documents is ensured within the organisation: 
posters, printed copies to the extent possible, individual 
distribution, etc. 

The entire gamut of obligations is brought home to 
the signatories by associating various Conunissicms of the 
Committee of the Works in the work of detailing Ae 
text. The Commission on wages, for example, is directed 
to participate in the discussions relating to technical orga¬ 
nisation of labour, and the commission (»i labour security 
has to take part in matters relating to betterment of 
working conditions. 

Diverse points are dealt in one or more articles of the 
collective contract: the text of the directive is divided into 
chapters in respect of each of the problems dealt with. 
“Productivity of labour,” “Wage and Systematisation of 
output,” “Classification (grading) of workmen, engineers 
and technicians,” “enforcement of discipline in work,” 
“workers’ security and evolution of its technique,” “equip¬ 
ment for workmen and its replenishment,” “cultural and 
other general utility services.” 

It is not merely a question of regulating the link 
between an administrati(ni (employers—^we might say) 
and a syndicate or a unbn of syndicates, rather, the move 
is to ddSne the respective duties of a Governing Body and 
of the {mifessbnal syndicate and atune them to ttxc 
Objective of the plan as a whole. 

is ^ the more evident from the chapter <ni 
instructions r^arding sanctions provided to ded with 
violation of the collective ccmtract In other countries rach 
sancfioBis should emanate from tribunals with dvfl jutis- 
dicricHi or frmn Arbitraricxi Councils. 
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In the USSR the Administrative Tribunal is die com¬ 
petent body to deal with simple cases of infringement; but 
every ‘bad intention’ following the violation raiders the 
offender liable for penal action under section 134 of the 
Soviet Penal Code. 

Obviously it is not the domain of any limited group, 
of a syndicate or of a trade; on the other hand it is the 
field of action of arrangements envisaged for ensuring a 
successful prosecution of the plan. 

The provisions made in regard to the setdement 
conflicts likely to arise among signatories over the detailing 
of the collective contracts also exhibit a similar thorough¬ 
ness: the local oi^anisations, committee of the union of 
the syndicates and the high levd administrative authority 
are empowered to and should decide in ‘diree days’ the 
point or points of contention. In case of dissents the 
dispute is cut short (setded) by the authorities which 
register the collective contract, central committee of the 
syndicates and the competent ministries. 

The importance attached to the obiigatiems devolv¬ 
ing on the syndicates in respect of output ^ould be parti¬ 
cularly noted—^they (the syndicates) “bind themselves” to 
bring to the ‘socialist fold’ every worker, technician, engi¬ 
neer and employee; to r^ularise by frequent checks 
observance of the minimal norms; assist backward work- 
aim in increasing their outturn; to better technical skill 
where insufficient, and to lay down suitable norms. The 
administrative body of the institution in its fum tmder- 
takes to jnodemise and to perfect technical equipment, 
machinery, installations, power, etc.,.... and further to 
do research towards the most ratkmal employment of the 
eusting means of < production. The Factory Committee 

contracts to w(N*k in oollabcHaticm v^lh the governing body 
in detailing the oiganisatimud plans, to convene periodib* 
ally Its membos lor examination of die statanents of 
aixQunts tmd halahce sheet and to chedt nidthidtiB 
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Rationalization and innovations ai« both mutiudly 
cMgatory cm the signatories of die (x>Ileetive centra^. 
Equally emphatic on details is the treatment of fixatipo 
of wages: the norms which go into the collective eem* 
tracts are fixed beforehand, minimal norms as also allow¬ 
ances (bonus, etc.), based on ouq>ut, in a fixed scale; 
piece wages with a minimum of production stipulated etc. 
The syndicates undertake to exorcise periodical and 
systematic control over the returns to workers of coma- 
ponding primary articles; over the correctness aH cal¬ 
culations; the total of stoppages made. The administra¬ 
tion stipulates in the collective contract the poiodieity in 
regard to payment of wages. The syndicates are boamd 
to watch that no unrecognised system of wages creqn 
into the collective contract and contrarywise to have sur¬ 
veillance over a rigid application of limits included in the 
scales of qualification in each profession, trade and area. 

An important preoccupation of the USSR is the 
fixation of cadres: the text governing the collective con¬ 
tract shows it. The Administrative contracts (in the c(d- 
lective contract itself) to improve the technical knowledge 
of workmen in order to raise their qualification and to 
bring about conditions favourable to their reaching a 
superior ttehnical level. The libraries of the factories riiaR 
be replenished with technical books and conditions favour* 
aide to the education of technicians, onployem and workers 
desirmis of perfecting their skill shall be brought ahcMit; 
-the administration shall to this end even dbtnm dm loan 
of technicians and speciaiists firom simyar or tmarby 
works. The syndicates and committees on their >art ihafl 
ref^ariy arrange in their clubs and worica, meering^ dia' 
cussions, cinematograph projections and eooftiltadQBa wlik 
;%taJchaaovieos’ of other sii^ar or connected aitaq>rises 
and in sA possiUe manner assist in the tcdmical advansfr 
naant of'th<w nianbers. 

A: parfienlail^^ striking pariigraidi exenqdHyatg the 
geawoal sobser^^ce to die Plan it that «n WK^dhw in 

iZ - • 
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.work,’ a text that has to be incorporable in every Collec¬ 
tive Contract; “In every collective contract shall be 
embodied the obligation on the part of the admi- 
nistratimi of the works to bring to the knowledge 
of every worker or employee the codes of the intra¬ 
mural regulations of the works decided and fixed in con¬ 
sultation with the syndicate; The committee of works 
shall do intensive propaganda and shall strenuously work 
among the labourers and employees for the enforcement 
of discipline in duty, for teaching them the high signifi¬ 
cance of their responsibility towards the perfect discharge 
.of the work entrusted to them; the committee of works 
.shall help to its utmost the governing-body in ensuring 
discipline in work, proper attendance, control 
measures... ” 

‘ The Collective Contract also contains stipulations 
r^arding hygiene and security of workers, so that neces¬ 
sary precautions be taken to prevent fires, accidents and 
also delays in work: this section shall detail the obliga¬ 
tions in respect of special equipment (boots, sabots, aprons, 
special soaps, detergents) and the periodicity of their dis¬ 
tribution, the bona fides of which the committee of the 
works as well as the governing body shall supervise; the 
.syndicates themselves in such cases undertake obligations 
of this nature. 

The collective contract shall also show the wdfare 
budget towards housing, well being, etc., of the persoimd, 
the amounts alloted are to be spent to create conditions 
less burdensome for existence and to provide replenMi- 
morts, workers’ gardens, canteens, dormitories, etc.... co¬ 
operative forms of production and sale evolve themselves 
in organisations worked on these lines. 

Fmally, several sectkois of the coQ^tive contract is 
devoted to the study of problems of organisation of ‘cul¬ 
tural and general utility service.’ Concrete duties in this 
respect shall be entered in the coOective contract: enters 
takuneht and assatance to clubs, other idaces of rectea- 
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tion called ‘red comers,’ gardens for children, stadia, play¬ 
grounds, physical culture kits, etc. 

Establishment and devdopment of health institutions, 
hospitals, sanitoria, maternity homes, clinics, child welfare 
and maternity centres, etc., arc all well defined duties of 
the administration and the committee. 

Provision of heating arrangements for cultural oiga- 
nisations, children’s gardens, schools. ar$ also provided ftir- 
in the collective contract. 

The committees of the factories approve to the col¬ 
lective contract an inventory of assets it shall have for 
meeting cultural needs and for general utility. They 
undertake also to supervise the work of ^litical and 
cultural education of the masses, and to ensure a social 
service for workers and employees and their families. 

The Russian collective contract is thus a kind of 
work chart, annual chart, specialised and differentiated 
by factory, which serves as the complement, the corol¬ 
lary of a fraction of the 5-Year plan in so 
far as it pertains to a given production unit. It is 
not a conglomeration of claim of workers (although in 
parts it can play that role as well in so far as professional 
syndicates and their unions are concerned). But on the 
whole, in its significance and its means and ends, in its 
letter and spirit, the collective contract is the infallible 
document fixing the best means of executing the 5-Year 
plan, in practice modulating unit by unit the path towards 
its effective culmination. 

The collective convention in USSR is simultaneously 
a derivative and an integral part of every period of the 
5-Ycar plan. 

VII. Latin America 

One English word has penetrated to the remote 
rbmen of I-atin America where e>^ Spanish is not oftdi 
understood. The indigenous people Snow the term 
“leader” aiui are constrained to use it fieqi^dy rather 
widi aj^wthenatm wid pretty deoeptivdy. In the nttka 
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wmiceis ommumly q>eak of “leaders” too, although tiny 
articulate it as “leader.” 

The South Americui “leader” is one who, indjen he 
(Mders a strike is implicitly obeyed as also when he 
orders resumption of work. The “leader” draws a fat 
pay, lives isolated from the midst of the working class 
and the peasants, and knows that the Government reple- 
nisheB the coffers that give him his pay; all because he 
has never succeeded in obtaining for “his” workers wages 
enough to support their trade unions. 

The “leader” in Soutii America is often a legal prac- 
tkioner, or a non-professional. He holds despotic sway 
over his union. He is elected into office by his accom- 
pKces, themselves bureaucrats. And whenever words arc 
of no avail in drawing the workers his way, the “leader” 
does not hentate to have recourse to the potency of 
gangsterism. 

Trade unionism has been developing and gathering 
force in Latin America for over three decades now. 
Workers cannot in practice, secure jobs unless they are 
members of a trade union in any industry. The workers 
vote according to the wishes of their “leader”—^who does 
not forget to make the best use of their votes—^but they 
neither take part nor interest themsdves in the conduct 
of “their” unions. Had they the choice, had the laws and 
the government—^bc they rightist or leftist—^not compdled 
them to stay within the trade unions, the workers would 
hRve readily left such bodies. 

Despite trade unionism, the standard of life of the 
South American industrial worker or peasant 1^ hardly 
improved^ This h true equally of countries with a majo¬ 
rity of: indigenous population (where trade utucnis are 
of moR iBoent iaeqs^) and those fike Argentina, 
Umguny and Ghfle, whnv the pecqile me largely imnit* 
grant settiem. The trade umons the lattist countries 
nam tnoielnd tin dioae ei Europe hot dktattas and 
niiliBMEir:haie mawriterf y '-dMirifetiid ■ tinctHi-' - ^ 
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l^e South American trade unions have amon; them 
roughly some sax to seven million members. But the wwk- 
mg class is so weak, its political development arrested and 
personalism so potent that there is no chance for any 
amdioration of the exastiitg conditions m the near future. 

Venality not only nourishes m Latin America at the 
expense of the workers’ interest, but it aUenata labour 
and the Iowa* middle^dass from all political consekno- 
ness or initiative and freun socialistic ideologies. And 
where gangster methods most predominate trade utuon 
politics, liberal forces cd the Left are the weakest 

The Spanish conquerors of old who exploited Ac 
Indians, has been replaced by Ac new bourgeoisie, Ac 
most astute individuals of which become trade union 
“leaders.” This fact is sddom expressed by anyone, and 
is not even understood by the leaders of Ac two U.S. 
labour organisations (the AFL and Ae CIO) which have 
latdy evinced interest in Ae LaAi American trade union 
movement All Ac same, Ac future of Ac workers’ 
movement in all Ae 20 countries of South America is 
entirdy based on Ae realisation of this fact. 

The third conference of Ae C.T.A.L. (LaAi 
Ammcan Workers’ Confederation), which is aAliated to 
Ae World Federation of Trade Unions, was recently 
hdd in Mexico. M. Lombardo Toledano is Ae Secretary 
General of this body. Mr. Knight, a ddegate from Ae 
U.S. Congress of Industrial Organisations, addressed this 
ccmfercnce, whiA severdy criticized Ae MarAall EBP. 
The conference marked Ae first manifestation of Ae CIO’s 
interest in workers souA of Rio Bravo. 

But as long as Ae tenor of trade unionism docs not 
(Aange in iaAi America to become an honest, conAatiw 
ah reafly independent force, neiAer tlw wodters of Aih 
coRAtoh nor Aok of Ac U.S.A. wBl ticrive out of ft 
ahy benefit worA Ae name. Tlwy vAl tsimtmm m be 
of Aemadva ami ft wfii not be sorptmag if Ae 
AdMIianf hendiaua eoccffeffly retain Adr i i ilh«wee > 
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For although not particularly reputed for honesty and 
uprightness, the “leaders” show a versimilitudc of those 
qualities when their governments order them—^which by 
the way is not often. 

The Latin American worker and peasant are terribly 
backward and oftdi illiterate, are dominated by the most 
reactionary church in the world and are accustomed to 
centuries of submission. Trade unionism is perhaps the 
only means of reaching them and shaking off their secular 
apathy. That however is possible if only the trade unions 
merit the name and are not mere private enterprises of 
“leaders.” The latter unfortunately is the case all over 
the continent except relatively in Mexico and in Chile. 

VIII. International 

Prior to the Rome meeting of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (WFTU) thousands of people were 
putting the question whether this world organisation of 
trade unionists would suffer the fate of most other inter¬ 
national bodies, and be tom asunder because of the divi¬ 
sions between Russia and the West. At the previous 
meeting of the Executive Committee in Paris in November, 
1947, James Carey of the American CIO had made 
a statement in favour of American support for European 
recovery and challenging the conception that Marshall 
Aid was none other than a “Wall Street Plot” to domi¬ 
nate Europe and finally the world. The pro-Coimnunist 
and pro-Russian representatives (Saillant of France, Di 
Vittorio of Italy and Faline of the USSR) opposed the 
idea of Carey bdng heard, but were outvoted by trade 
union representatives from the USA, Great Britain, 
France and China (Rosenblum, Deakin, Jouhaux and 
Qiu Fan). Discussion <m his statement was postponed 
until the February meeting of the Executive. To avdd 
d&custion of tile problem no February meeting toolc place 
by arbitnuy deckian ctf the General Secretary, Saillant. 
Early tiiis year Artiior Deakin (Presui^ of WFTU) 
amnnaxced tiniit: uoSess the Ckmfeience -mmt eifted in 
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cordance with Executive decision, , the British TUC would 
go forward with thdr own plan to organise a Conference 
of trade union centres belonging to the countries which 
were the recipients in Europe of Marshall Aid, and to 
which both CIO and AF of L representatives from 
America would be invited. This in the meantime has 
been done, and an Intenational Trade Union Centre out¬ 
side the framework of the WFTU has bear set up to deal 
with trade union problems arising out <A the European 
Recovery Plan. During the same period the Russian 
Unions had made it known that they were resolved to 
support the work of the Cominform and the attack upon 
Marshall Aid. Thus a clash of purpose came to exist 
which threatened to make any organised unity on a world 
scale impossible, and many people thought that the newly 
created international centre would provide the nucleus of 
a new international of trade unions that were free from 
state control, once the break came. 

At the Rome meeting of the WFTU the subject of 
Marshall Aid did not figure at all on the agenda. A 
compromise formula was adopted which in effect allowed 
each national trade union centre to go its own way in 
this matter. 

It was not, however, with regard to this problem 
of Marshall Aid that the Rome meeting promised to be 
stormy. Many other grievances were voiced about Ae 
way of the WFTU was being conducted, and it was as¬ 
serted that the organization was being run inefficiently and 
in a partisan spirit, with a definitive bias in favour ci 
the conununist-dominated unions. One of the first issues 
that came up for discussion was the May Day manifesto 
which the General Secretary had prqrared and mied in 
the name of the WFTU without either the President of 
the Fed«ration or any member of the Executive Ck»niint> 
tee hatdng seen it. The manifesto was intended for dis- 
patdr to all trade union centres throughout the .world. 
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SoBM of tiw Weston Unkois complained that certain parts 
slandering America and giving the worst possible inter¬ 
pretation of ManhaJl Aid, were a reiBection upon a latge 
number of trade union centres whose interpretation was 
different and whose practical trade union attitude was 
one of accepting aid in general but opposing any kind 
political “sUwgs,” should America try to exploit the 
situation for illegitimate ends. Secondly, they objected to 
the bias in other sections which implied that Britain and 
America were rearming for joint aggression against Russia, 
and that indeed throughout the war Germany and Japan 
wext not the only military objectives of American and 
J^tidi might. The result of this protest was that the 
Manifesto was finally withdrawn. In the meantime it 
bad been circulated to the Italian press and printed in 
the fortnighdy Information Bulletin of the WFTU (issue 
dated 30th April). 

The point was further made that the Federation 
would never be conducted properly so long as the Gene¬ 
ral Secretary had to cope wi& the Secretaryship of the 
French CGT as well. This led to his resignaticm from 
the French post, and he promised to- produce a better 
BuSetin and refrain from dispatching official statements 
without Executive sanction. 

Thus die Executive committee unanimously sup¬ 
ported the following decitiens mi pdicy and adminu- 
tration: 

(1) That any national centre has the right to submit 
,any questimi it so deares for inclusion tm the agenda. The 
Executiw Bureau ffiall ccmsider any matter on receipt of 
advance notice g^ven in writing by the natifmal centre 
concerned.' 

(2) That diere be regular quartody meetup of ffw 
^ecudve Bureau. The dates shall be fficed after consid- 
tatam between the Kei^ent and the General Secretary 
st^jeet to die cmnreidettee vamSoen tS die Bxeeudvt 
BwnBMi. 
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(3) -The General Secretary and Departmental Heads 
shall not engage in any other work, except with the ex¬ 
pressed approval of the Executive Bureau. 

(4) The organs of the WFTU shall not be used to 
publish or circulate attacks on the policies or adminis¬ 
tration of national centres affiliated to the WFTU. This 
docs not prevent the publication of objective statements 
of policy of any national centre. 

(5) For the purpose of dealing with the publications 
of the WFTU there shall be an editoriaJ board, which 
shall consist of the General Secretary, and the three Asisist- 
ant General Secretaries. 

(6) In the event of a question arising, which vitally 
affects the interests of one or more national centres, on 
which there is no accepted directly applicable decision, the 
matter shall be discussed by the General Secretary and the 
Assistant General Secretaries. If agreement cannot be 
reached no actioii shall be taken until the matter has 
been considered by the Executive Bureau. 

(7) Measures will be taken to hold meetings of the 
consultative commissions of the Trade Departments of 
the WFTU as soon as possible. 

In the preamable to this seven-point formula it is re¬ 
affirmed that no coitre shall seek to dominate the affairs 
of the WFTU. 

Several points involving a sharper difference of out¬ 
look had to be left over for future treatment. The pro¬ 
blem of the independent Trade Secretariats and the failure 
to find an acceptable formula for their incorporation in 
the WFTU was postponed. The question as to whether 
or not the non-Communist Force Ouvriere CGT shall be 
permitted to affiliate to the WFTU remained unresolved, 
though it was agreed that in the meantime the stattis quo 
should prevail. This latter statement refws to the position 
whereby Leon Joufaaux is Vice-President of the Wt^ld 
Federation, where he was put to represent the CXJT 
ftanee. In the meantime he has left that body to wso- 
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ciatc himself with the Force Ouvrierc CGT, whilst the 
communist-dominated CGT appointed another delegate 
in his place. It seems that the Communist elements have 
agreed to his returning to his WFTU post until a final 
settlement of the Force Ouvrierc dilemma has been made. 

The problem of German unity was also discussed 
and a compromise resolution went through. In essence 
it leaves the initiative to the German trade unionists and 
accepts the viewpoint that there is little the Federation 
can do at the present juncture to further the cause of 
trade union unity within Germany. At the same time a 
decision was taken to set up a co-ordinating committee 
in Berlin with trade union representatives from all zones 
on it, though it was laid down that no all-German Con¬ 
ference should be called by the Federation. 

The subjects of equal pay and the attacks on trade 
unionism in India were ako discussed. On the latter 
point, according to press reports, Vic Ramansinghe (offi¬ 
ciating for S. A. Dangc) used the occasion for a general 
propagandist speech on Communist lines and on behalf 
of the All-India TUC. Although he indicted the Indian 
Government he managed to get over the idea that in 
reality it was the British Government, the British TUC 
and the Americans who were responsible for the reaction¬ 
ary attack upon trade unionism in India today. 



APPENDIX 

Factmy employment in (in regions known as British India prior to August 15, 1947, excluding 

Punjab and N. W. F. P.) 


Tabli: 1 
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(Indian Labour Gazette, February 1948). 
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.•4c4«H<-<«-4evi«HiMC4«ococvieoco«oer)C4‘<4*<4^«4* 


CO 
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rt .5 .S 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA 
(Base: August 1939 = 100) 
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Table IV 
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TAitE V 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA f 


No. of disputes 

Period to resulting in No. of work- 

whioh the stoppages of involved 

figures relate 

No. of man- 
days lost 

1939 

406 

409,189 

4,992,796 

1940 

322 

452,539 

7,677,281 

1941 

369 

291,064 

3,330,603 

1942 

694 

772,653 

6,779,966 

1943 

716 

626,088 

2,342,287 

1944 

668 

650,015 

3,447,306 

1945 

820 

747,630 

4.054,499 

1946 

1.629 

1,961,948 

12,717,762 

1947 

1,811 

1,840,784 

16,662,666 

June 

168 

163,766 

2,136,817 

July 

160 

148,821 

929,161 

August 

160 

109,243 

664,936 

September 

179 

289,022 

1,663,276 

October 

147 

270,622 

839,946 

November 

127 

114,951 

' 470,012 

December 

116 

83,040 

636,366 

1948 January * 

169 

166,482 

: 868,617 

February * 

151 

128.930 

1.266.876 

March * 

168 

142,326 

l,633"03Ci 

April * 

141 

69,088 

663;680 

May * 

iso 

76,342 

■ 458,690 

June (a) 

136 

116,767 

706,232 


The eieiistioB presented m these tables relate to industrial 
disputed which have resulted in itork-stnjj>pages involving 10 nr: 
more porkers. 

♦ mvised, jet pmvisional.. 

(a) Provisional* 

BeventeeiistoppaOtaknoW'tbl have taken plane in June li4d 
have apt C . 

Lahnor Qasette, August* *'4M 
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Table VI 


LABOUB BUREAU WORKING COST OP LIVING 
INDEX NUMBERS 


(Bwmi 1»44 » 100) 

DELHI. 



Food 

Fuel «nd 
Lighting 

[ House 

rent 

Clothing, 
Bedding 
end foot¬ 
wear 

Misoella 

neous 

- All 

Items 

Weights 00.98 

8.84 

6.36 

10.82 

13.01 

100.00 

1945 

103 

104 

100 

99 

no 

103 

1946 

108 

107 

100 

100 

118 

107 

1947 

1947 

124 

114 

100 

111 

135 

122 

January 

116 

110 

100 

109 

121 

114 

Tebruary 

113 

110 

100 

109 

124 

113 

March 

115 

113 

100 

109 

124 

115 

April 

116 

112 

100 

111 

128 

116 


118 

112 

100 

110 

131 

117 

June 

114 

112 

100 

112 

136 

115 


122 

113 

100 

112 

140 

121 

Anipnt 

126 

116 

100 

113 

140 

124 

SeptHBber 

148 

117 

100 

112 

141 

137 

Oeteber 

132 

117 

100 

112 

144 

128 

Norember 

138 

116 

100 

112 

146 

132 

Deeember 

1948 

132 

117 

100 

112 

146 

128 

Jnmuy 

125 

130 

100 

116 

143 

125 

PebraBcp 

116 

152 

100 

141 

148 

126 

Mindi 

US 

129 

100 

136 

146 

120 

April 

117 

159 

100 

ISS 

146 

185 

Ifoy. ' 

1S7 

156 

100 

179 

144 

188 

ham 

m 

175 

100 

m 


141 






Table VII 


m 


LABOUR BUREAU WORKING CLASS COST OF 
LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 

(Bate; 1944 == 100) 

JAMSHEDPUR 



Food 

Fi^ and 

House Clothing, Miscella 
rent Bedding, neoni 
& Footwear 

All 

Itema 

Weights 

65.76 

5.43 

4.69 

10.16 

13.96 

100.00 

1943 

102 

100 

100 

78 

106 

100 

1946 

105 

106 

100 

75 

109 

103 

1947 

1947 

130 

120 

100 

83 

129 

123 

January 

117 

118 

100 

77 

114 

112 

Februar)' 

116 

113 

100 

77 

126 

114 

March 

114 

113 

100 

81 

128 

112 

April 

115 

117 

100 

84 

127 

.ns 

May 

122 

119 

100 

74 

127 

117 

June 

127 

123 

100 

74 

127 

120 

July 

133 

CM 

100 

79 

129 

125 

August 

135 

125 

100 

77 

131 

126 

September 

142 

124 

100 

93 

135 

133 

October 

149 

122 

100 

93 

138 

138 

November 

145 

120 

100 

88 

132 > 

134 

December 

1946 

142 

121 

100 

.93 

128 

192 

January 

141 

120 

100 

91 

128 

181 

Februar) 

133 

136 

100 

97 

127 

127 

Mai^ 

130 

137 

100 

152 

130 

131 

April 

129 

140 

1«0 

147 ; 

130 

130 

May 

134 

145 

100 

178 

131 

137 

June , ^ 

139 

156 

100 

144 

131 

iiO 


(Iwte I#Mr CmbMI, Aiy. 
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Tabia vm 


l^ABOUE BUBEAU WORKING CLASS COST 07 
LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 

(Base: 1944 » 100} 

JHARIA 


jlM 

Food 

Fuel and 
Lighting 

Glothingi 

Bedding, 

& Footwear 

Miscell¬ 

aneous 

AU 

Items 

Weights 

77.70 

0.47 

6.72 

15.11 

100.00 

1945 

98 

94 

84 

102 

97 

3946 

128 

96 

76 

108 

122 

1947 

145 

104 

78 

138 

139 

1947 

January 

133 

99 

73 

111 

126 

February, 

125 

109 

79 

113 

120 

March 

127 

106 

81 

120 

123 

April 

132 

98 

80 

130 

128 

May 

129 

81 

80 

138 

127 

June 

139 

90 

78 

135 

134 

July 

146 

99 

76 

141 

140 

August 

163 

100 

76 

139 

153 

Septembt^r 

168 

97 

75 

144 

157 

October 

161 

116 

72 

160 

ISO 

November 

158 

127 

80 

160 

153 

'December 

156 

127 

87 

159 

152 

1948 

January 

151* 

131 

81 

160 

148* 

February 

137 

136 

98 

163 

138 

Murch ? 

134 

139 

134 

162 

138 

April 

m 

138 

139 

174 

142 

Aiay , , 

149 

142 

147 

jlsi 

mi 


152 

436 

132 , 

183 

155 


^effect ffom IS«, for Rice ^;;|iee» 

clirtxibuted over pm vti^ieffes— ixmtH and iBediwa--^(»/WMi^ 
^ attttRsa. 







